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Mhaaur  nonullos  fcribere,  Catarrhos  a  frigore  ortos,  non 
egee  medico.  Schn.  de  Catarrhis,  lib.  iv.  p„  149. 

Omniafere  Catarrhus  debet  efle  fufpe&us.  Eft  ille  inter- 

duminitium  letiferi  morbi - Habet  vero  hoc  natura 

bumia,  at  Catarrh!  initia,  quia  levia  funt,  negligat. 
Ibid.  \  267. 
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Non  fecus  ac  nautae3  quibus  eft  vis  omnis  in  undis9 
Naufragio  expofiti  funt  propriore  gradu  : 

Sic  quoque  morborum  omne  genus  propendet  in  illos, 
Multa  quibus  capitis  fluxio  Temper  adeft  : 

Nam  modo  pleuriti,  modo  tufli,  faepe  cynanche^ 
Iliacoque  malo,  coeliacoque  dolent : 

Saepe  repentino  fpafmo,  afthmate,  fyncope,  et  oris 
Ventriculi  morfu  dilaniante  gemunt. 

Adde  his  arthritim,  nephritim,  tormina  coli9 
Adde  fpui  grumos  fanguinis3  adde  pthyftn* 

Adde  facros  morbos,  epilepftam,  et  incubum,  et  oeftrum. 
Quod  facit  attonitoSj  immemorefque  fui. 

Adde  alia  innumera,  in  dentes,  oculofque,  genafque3 
Aurefque,  et  partes  quaflibet,  inde  trahL 
Securus  nemo  efte  poteft3  mejudice,  vitas, 

Cui  caput  imbre  madet,  afliduoque  pluit. 

pab.  Ayla  citatus  a  Schneidero^  Lib.  iv.  p.  260, 
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08080}  HEN  one  confiders  the  great  fre- 
g  W  g  quency  of  the  difeafe  called  a  Cold  $ 
hMMjd  th#e  various  (hapes  it  appears  in  3 
the  many  inconveniences  it  occafions,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  dangerous  and  often  fatal 
confequences ;  it  may  feem  a  little  ftrange* 
that  no  Englifh  writer,  in  thefe  improved 
times,  fhould  have  thought  it  of  fufficient 
importance  to  be  diftindily  treated  o£ 

Whoever  {hall  carefully  examine  his 
own  idea  when  he  ufes  the  term,  a  Cold9 
will  perceive  that  it  implies  a  particular 
genus  of  difeafe,  comprehending  many  dif- 
tindt  fpecies,  with  which,  at  different  times 
and  in  different  perfons,  many  different  parts 
of  the  body  are  affedted  3  which  fpecies, 
although  moft  of  them  have  been  con- 
fidered  feparately,  and  independantly  one 
of  another,  or  under  feme  other  general 
denomination  of  difeafe,  have  never  yet 
been  ranged,  as  I  know  of,  under  any  one 
fuch  head,  or  peculiar  definition,  as  to 
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which  they  could  be  all  properly  reducible : 
Indeed  great  part  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
laid  relating  to  thefe  diforders,  has  been  ei¬ 
ther  falfe,  as  founded  in  fpeculation  with¬ 
out  knowledge  of  the  animal  ftrudure  and 
ceconomy  j  fuch  as  the  dodrine  of  Rheums 
and  Catarrhs  ;  or  elfe  defective,  owing  to 
the  want  of  a  full  comprehenfion  of,  or  due 
attention  to  all  the  parts  concerned  5  fuch 
are  thofe  accounts  given  of  it  which  have 
been  founded  on  the  Sanffiorian  dodrine  of 
perfpiration. 

But  what  feems  to  me  more  efpecially 
to  make  this  fubjed  deferving  a  careful 
examination,  is,  that  mi  flakes  of  no  fmaii 
confequence,  both  in  opinion  and  pradice, 
relating  to  the  healths  and  lives  of  the  pa¬ 
tients,  are  frequently  made  concerning  it  : 
It  carries  too  often,  in  its  common  accep¬ 
tation,  an  idea  of  fome  flight  diforder 
fcarcely  deferving  the  Patient’s  regard,  and 
quite  unworthy  the  Phyficians  care  ;  of  a 
diforder,  which  time  and  patience  will  wear 
off ;  or  which  air  and  exercife,  together 
with,  either  abftinence,  or  (according  to 
the  prevailing  conceit  in  different  perfons) 
fome  increafed  freedom  of  living,  will 
carry  off  3  or  at  the  worft,  which  may  at 

*  In  vulgus  quideni  levis  habetur,  Schn.  lib,  iv.  p,  260. 
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any  time  be  fweated  off  with  whey  and 
hartffiorn  alone,  or  with  the  addition  of 
fome  family  fever  powder  and  plague  water. 


It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  many  per- 
fons  may  have  got  rid  of  their  colds  by 
the  mere  ftrength  of  nature’s  forces,  with- 
out  any  medicinal  regimen  5  fome  by  a 
lucky,  though  hazardous  application  of  one 
or  other  of  the  means  fpecified  ;  and  the 
obfervation  of  fuch  fortunate  chances  may, 
I  fuppofe,  be  one  chief  reafon  why  thefe 
complaints  are  fo  flightly  accounted  of. 
But  I  may  truly  affirm,  that  the  prefump- 
tuous  inferences  made  from  efcapes  of  this 
kind,  and  the  rafh  liberties  which  people 
are  too  apt  to  take  in  confequence  of  them, 
have  often,  though  not  equally  attended 
to,  the  moft  fatal  events,  and  have  proved 
deftrudtive  to  the  lives  of  thoufands  :  The 
very  word  of  fevers  are  occasioned  by  the 
negledt  or  ill  treatment  of  colds  $  diforders, 
flight  in  their  beginnings,  and  eafily  re- 
moveable,  have  turned  out  utterly  irreme¬ 
diable  by  all  the  powers  of  nature  and  art 
combined. 

As  it  is  impoffible  that  falfe  notions,  re- 
fpedting  the  nature  and  caufe  of  a  difeafe, 
can  lead  to  the  true  method  of  treating 
them  :  As  the  old  doctrine  of  Rheums  and 
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Catarrhs  is  not  even  yet  {efficiently  ex¬ 
punged,  or  fuperfeded,  by  the  eftabliffi- 
ment  of  any  true  theory  relating  to  difeafes 
of  this  kind  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, *  as  thefe 
terms  are  ftill  frequently  ufed,  by  all  fuch 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  later  dif- 
coveries  on  this  head,  not  as  mere  deno¬ 
minations  of  fymptoms,  but  as  including 
alio  in  their  acceptation  the  eiTential  caufes 
of  many  difeafes,  and  particularly  of  that 
I  am  to  treat  concerning  j  I  {hall  endeavour 
to  point  out  their  original  and  meaning,  and 
to  fhew  the  falfe  foundations  on  which  they 
are  built,  together  with  the  inconfiftencies 
of  opinion  to  be  found  among  the  efpoufers 
of  this  doftrine  $  for  until  its  falfehood  be 
detected  and  erafed,  we  cannot  be  fo  well 
prepared  for  receiving  a  true  account  of  the 
nature  of  Colds . 


C  H  A  P.  I,  SEC  T.  L 

Of  Rheums  mid  Catarrhs . 

SCHNEIDER  *  cites  Plato  as  hav¬ 
ing  recorded,  that  the  names  of  Gz- 
tarrhs  were  unknown  to  Homer  ;  that  they 
began  to  be  in  ufe  in  the  time  of  Socrates * 

*  Schneider  de  Catarrhis,  lib.  iii.  §.  2.  c.  8 
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and  the  various  appearances  of  the  difeafe 
itfelf  to  be  taken  notice  of,  when  mankind 
indulged  themfelves  in  a  greater  plenty  and 
variety  of  foods,  than  their  frugal  and  fober 
anceftors  had  been  ufed  to. 

Although  it  can  fcarcely  be  doubted 
of,  but  that  diforders  of  this  kind  muft 
have  now  and  then  happened  before  Ho¬ 
mer's  time,  yet  as  this  and  all  other  the 
difeafes,  which  occurred  in  the  earlieft  ages, 
were  rather  accidental  than  conftitutional, 
happened  but  feldom,  and  confequently 
were  confidered  as  extraordinary  pheno¬ 
mena  *  s  mankind  muft  neceflarily  have 
been,  for  a  confiderable  time,  deftitute  of 
technical  names  for  them,  as  well  as  of 
art  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  curing 
them  ,  and  the  firft  eflays  in  this  art  muft 
have  been  rude  and  empirical,  as  well  as 
often  fuperftitious.  Nor  can  it  be  won¬ 
dered  at  if,  when  in  after  times,  as  the 
reafon  of  mankind  began  by  degrees  to 
dilate  its  powers  by  inquiring  into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things  ;  and  particularly  when  me¬ 
dicine  firft  became  an  art  ;  and  when,  in  its 
progrefs,  the  Rationalifts,  with  unwearied 
pains,  laboured  to  render  this  art  fcientific; 
by  diffedlions,  and  by  juft  analogical  in- 

*  Vide  Celfum  fub  Inlt. 
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ferences,  which  alone  could  enable  them  to 
penetrate  into,  and  unravel  the  myfteries 
of  nature’s  operations  in  the  animal  fabric, 
and  to  fearch  out  the  caufes,  manners,  and 
effe£ts  of  thefe  various  operations,  both  in 
health  and  ficknefs  :  I  fay  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at,  that  at  thefe  firft  fettings  out 
they  ffiould  have  differed  in  their  opinions 
one  from  another,  and  by  thefe  differences 
have  given  the  Empiricks  fome  advantages 
over  them  •,  although  to  their  immortal 
honour  it  muft  be  allowed  them,  that  in 
fome  inftances,  at  leaft,  they  laid  the  firft 
true  foundations  of  rational  fcience  in  me¬ 
dicine  $  that  their  errors  confided  in  adopt¬ 
ing  a  part  of  what  was  true  for  the  whole, 
and  not  in  the  abfolute  falfehood  of  the 
opinions  of  one  or  the  other  of  them. 
Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  look  into 
Celfus ,  and  compare  the  opinions  of  thefe 
Rationalifts,  put  together,  concerning  Ccn- 
coSlion ,  with  the  doctrine  now  generally 
affented  to,  will  find  an  almoft  perfedt  co¬ 
incidence.  And  had  this  diredt  though 
difficult  rout  to  true  knowledge,  which 
was  pointed  out  by  the  firft  Rationalifts, 
been  uniformly  and  fteadily  purfued  by 
others,  without  deviating  into  the  dark, 
though  fmoother  paths  of  empiricifm,  or 
being  mifguided  by  the  falfe  or  uncertain 
lights  of  fanciful  philofophy,  or  (educed 
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by  the  love  of  eafe,  and  the  facility  of 
playing  with  the  paffions  of  mankind  to 
their  own  private  advantage  ;  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  medical  practice  would 
have  been  fooner  eftablifhed  on  its  only 
genuine  and  immutable  bafis,  viz.  that  of 
a  true  aitiology. 

But  when  in  the  times  of  Galen  and 
his  followers,  inftead  of  purfuing  this  fure 
and  fafe  track,  the  wits  of  mankind  run 
wild  into  fpeculative  controverfies,  and  the 
philofophy  of  Arijlotle  became  all  in  all  ; 
the  bails  of  medical  philofophy  was  alfo 
then  laid  in  matter  and  form  $  the  confu¬ 
tation  of  the  animal  fabric  was  refolved 
into  the  four  elements  and  their  qualities, 
the  humours  and  their  temperaments,  to¬ 
gether  with  fome  refinements  added  of  the 
occult  qualities  of  innate  heat,  vivifying 
fpirit,  and  radical  tnoifture  $  while  at  the 
fame  time  the  folid  organic  parts,  their 
connexions,  adtions  and  ufes  were  but  little 
inquired  into,  and  very  imperfectly  under¬ 
flood  j  and  the  myfterious  doCtrine  of  fa¬ 
culties  was  introduced  to  make  up  for  the 
want  of  this  knowledge. 

In  this  ftate  of  things,  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  continued  down  to  within  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  century  pad,  the  fources  of 

almoft 


almoft  all  difeafes  were  made  to  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  humours  ;  and  the  difeafes 
themfelves  were  frequently  denominated 
from  the  fuppofed  overflowings  of  this  or 
that  humour  or  quality  of  the  humour. 
Hence  arofe  the  names  of  rheumatifm,  hy¬ 
drops,  cholera,  melancholia,  intemperies 
hot,  cold,  and  fuch  like  5  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  being  unknown,  moft  dif¬ 
eafes  were  accounted  for  by  fuppofed  fluxes 
and  refluxes,  upwards  and  downwards  •f', 
by  expulfions,  attractions,  traniitions,  tranf- 
lations,  recurfions  and  fucceffions,  or  fecef- 
fions,  from  one  part  to  another,  of  the  va¬ 
rious  humours  of  the  body,  which  were 
imagined  to  refemble  the  vague  oppofitions 
and  commotions  of  rivers  and  feas 

However,  this  medical  dodrine  of 
fluxes  of  humours  did  not  take  its  rife 
from  the  Galenifts .  §  Hippocrates ,  the  firft 

who 

*  Fernel.  Pathol,  lib.  i.  c.  22. 

f  Sennert.  Pra&ic.  Medic,  de  Catarrho.  a<r iq  id.  de 

cauf.  intemp.  cum  materia.  A va^o/a,  xctroe^o^,  (j-Ztoctt- 
76)<ri{t  [s.zrus'ocdts,  r7roeAivS^oiJ.ioe)  S'l&foyjQ,  Sec.  Schn.  lib. 
iii.  c.  6. 

|  Schn.  lib.  i.  p.  35,  et  alibi. 

§  0(70.  T  OtZ  BTTi  TVS  Q$&&KyLOUS  Tf£ TTZTCli  7 aV  §ZV{AetTCOV,  &C, 
Hippoc.  Foef.  de  pr.  med.  p.  15.  foot  Sz  owro  kzqclAik,  &c, 
id.  de  Glandulis,  p.  272.  AAA’  ti  voucroz,  Sec.  uvro  xotocq. f« 
KStpctMf,  See.  e-Jt  tz^ov  oszov  ocycov  7DV  0  varieuoi9 

Sc c.  id.  ib.  p.  275.  K 01  rmi  yvmi£iv  <pA£yy.a.To$  zwixoc* 
7<x$$vtV7os,  Sec .  de  locis  et  aquis.  p.  287.  O hogoigi  cP  ccvt£~ 
Aeioiat  7£j  Kou  7ravv  oAtyov  Tret^oe^vib  Sec,  de  morbo  facro 
p.  306. 
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who  diftinguiflied  medicine  into  a  feparate 
art  or  profefilon,  and  who  lived  about  the 
fame  time  with  Socrates ,  abounds  with  it, 
who  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  names. 
Rheums^  Catarrhs %  and  other  fuch  like,  but 
not  with  intention  to  fignify  any  effentiai 
difference  in  their  meaning,  but  rather  as 
fynonymes  for  a  fluxion  of  humors  in 
general  ;  or  at  moft,  by  compounding,  as 
he  often  does,  the  primitive  fubftantive  p oo^ 
or  the  verb  ps&>,  with  the  different  prepofi- 
tions  sth,  %<x.Tu>  ciic6>  vrapa,  &c.  to  exprefs 
the  mode  of  the  Rheum  or  Flux,  either  as 
pafling  upon,  down,  through,  by,  or  to 
this  part  of  the  body  or  that.  Galen  and* 
his  followers  did  indeed  refine  upon  this 
general  dodlrine,  and  introduced  the  logi¬ 
cal  diflindtions  of  genus,  difference,  and 
fpecies.  They  fay  that  Rheum  *,  a  word 
originally  fignifying  the  courfe  of  a  quick 
flream  or  river,  is  the  genus,  or  genericaj 
term,  comprehending  every  flux  of  hu¬ 
mor  from  member  to  member,  whether 
upwards,  downwards,  or  laterally,  in  what¬ 
ever  part  of  the  body  it  happens ;  that 

Sexcenta  fant  apud  Hippocratem  loca,  quibus  haberi  po- 
teft,  deftilktionem,  Catarrhumve  aut  Rheuma  effe  commimia 
vocabula  ad  omnes  materiarum  defluxus  ad  quameunque  par« 
tem  fiant.  Schn.  lib.  i.  p.  iz. 

*  Schneider,  lib.  i.  p.  24,  et  paffim.  Sennerti  Praft.  Me* 
dicin.  de  Catarrho.  —  Fernelii  Patholog.  lib,  v,  c.  4.  — « 
Mefue  de  Catarrho. 
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every  difeafe  arifes  from  a  Rheum ,  but  not 
fo  from  a  Catarrh  ;  that  Rheum  and 
maiifm  have  the  fame  fignification,  fo  that 
a  rheum,  or  flux  of  humors  on  the  head, 
eyes,  ftomach,  bowels,  joints,  limbs,  or 
on  the  whole  body,  may  be  alfo  called  a 
Rheumatifm  of  this  or  the  other  part,  or 
of  the  whole  ;  but  that  a  Catarrh,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  fpecific  fignification  of  the  word, 
was  to  be  underftood  only  of  a  falling 
downwards  of  the  humors,  from  a  fuperior 
upon  an  inferior  part  j  and  generally  in 
a  ftill  more  reftridtive  manner,  for  a  de¬ 
fluxion  or  diftillation  of  humor  from  the 
head  on  the  noftrils,  mouth,  gullet,  wind¬ 
pipe,  lungs  and  other  parts. 

Moreover,  although  the  Catarrh  was 
confidered  as  a  fpecies  in  refpedt  of  the 
chief  genus  Rheum,  yet  upon  obferving  the 
different  outward  forms  under  which  the 
Catarrh  appeared,  and  the  difleient  parts 
it  fell  upon,  they  thought  fit  to  conftitute 
this  a  fubordinate  genus,  comprehending 
the  feveral  fpecies  of  difeafed  appearances, 
which  it  is  now  moll  ufually  underflood  to 
fignify.  Mefue  limits  the  number  of  thefe 
fpecies  to  three,  viz.  the  Coryza ,  Bronchus , 

and  T#r  *. 


*  De  asgrit,  Capitis,  cap.  7* 
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The  matter  of  a  Catarrh  was  fuppofed 
generally  to  come  from  the  brain,  where 
it  was  originally  generated  according  to 
fome,  but  as  others  fay,  only  collected  and 
congefted  there,  being  conveyed  from  the 
inferior  parts,  by  the  veins  and  arteries, 
into  the  ventricles,  according  to  Galen  $ 
according  to  others  into  other  parts  of  the 
brain. 

% 

The  brain  was  faid  to  be  of  a  very  cold 
and  moift  nature,  and  therefore  adapted 
to  the  formation  of  cold  pituita,  which 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  matter  of  thofe 
Catarrhs  which  fell  on  the  noftrils  and 
mouth  :  Some  called  it  an  excrementitious 
humor  :  Others  faid  it  was  formed  by  a 
condenfation  of  vapours,  and  the  %  Ca¬ 
tarrhs  which  enfued  were  likened  to  (howers 
of  rain  :  The  head  was  by  fome  com¬ 
pared  to  the  fun,  as  being  attractive  of  va¬ 
pours,  and  Man  himfelf  looked  on  as  the 
mod  vapoury  of  all  animals.  Galen  re¬ 
ferable  d  a  man’s  head  to  a  fmoaky  houfe. 
Others  took  their  comparifons  from  a  wild 
cucumber  -f*,  or  cupping  inftrument  %  from 

*  See  Schneider,  lib.  ii.  part  2,  at  large.  Sennert.  Inftit. 
lib.  ii.  part  1 1.  c.  xi. 

t  Tam  vana  eft  fimilitudo  ilia,  tam  bruta,  tam  fatua,  nt 
quoque  de  cucurbitano  capite  nata  videatur.  Schn.  lib.  iv. 
P*  25, 

C  2  a  fpunge 
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n  fpunge  and  mufhroom  ;  and  others  from 
the  head  of  an  alembic.  Each  formed  his 
opinion  upon  fome  prevailing  conceit,  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  ftrufture,  fituation,  quality, 
fun&ion,  and  natural  temperature  of  the 
head  or  brain  or  of  fome  difeafed  hot  or 
cold  intemperies  of  this  or  other  parts,  as 
produdive  of  the  Catarrh,  according  to  one 
or  other  of  which  he  matter  of  it  was 
laid  to  he  different  in  its  qualities  j  fome- 
times  cold  and  watery,  at  others  thick, 
hot  and  faline  $  that  it  was  alfo  liable  to 
be  very  differently  coloured,  white,  black, 
faffron- coloured,  red,  green  or  yellow  that 
it  was  alfo  fometimes  inodorous,  fcmetimes 
foetid  ;  at  one  time  lenient  and  benign,  and 
at  others  excoriating,  according  to  the  fpe- 
cies  of  the  humor  and  of  its  quality 

They  differed  no  lefs  in  their  conjec¬ 
tures  as  to  the  paffages  and  manner  of  con¬ 
veyance  of  thefe  catarrhous  humors  from 
the  head,  than  they  did  concerning  the 
ways  in  which  they  were  generated  or  con- 
gefled  there.  As  no  bounds  can  be  put  to 
the  imaginations  of  men,  when  they  fet 
out  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
without  the  clue  of  obfervations,  experi- 
pients,  and  found  analogy  to  guide  them, 

?  Schn.  lib.  ii,  part  3.  cap.  x.  et  paffim 
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it  cannot  be  furprifing  if  their  accounts 
fhould  be  inconfiftent,  uncertain,  unintelli¬ 
gible,  and  whimfical. 

It  is  true,  that  fome  anatomical  inqui¬ 
ries  were  made  into  animal  fkulls  $  but 
then  they  were  made  in  dry  fkulls,  where 
there  are  many  apparent  apertures,  which 
never  naturally  exift  while  the  animal  lives, 
fo  that  the  inferences  made  from  them  were 
neceffarily  fallacious. 

Some  afferted  that  the  matter  of  a  Ca~ 
tarrh  might  fall  either  from  the  interior  or 
exterior  parts  of  the  head  *  5  but  Others 
from  the  interior,  or  from  the  brain  alone, 
which  was  indued  with  an  expullive  faculty 
for  this  purpofe. 

Galen  teaches,  that  the  matter  of  Ca¬ 
tarrhs  being  firft  carried  upwards,  by  the 
\reins,  to  the  head  and  brain,  was  afterwards 
effufed  from  the  veins  of  the  dura  mater  • 
that  it  collected  between  this  membrane 
and  the  fkull,  and  at  length  difcharged  it- 
felf  through  the  holes  of  the  cribriform 
and  fphsenoide  bones  •f.  Others  thought 
this  matter  was  collected  between  the  dura 
and  pia  mater,  and  was  carried  thence 

*  Fernel,  vol.  ii,  p.  134, 
t  Schn.  lib,  ii.  and  iii.  paiHra,' 
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through  thefe  membranes  to  the  noftrils 
and  mouth  :  Others,  that  it  flowed  through 
the  anfraduofities,  convolutions,  and  corti¬ 
cal  part  of  the  brain  :  Some  faid,  through 
the  two  finufles  of  the  corpus  caliofum  : 
Some,  through  the  pituitary  gland  and  fun¬ 
nel  :  Others,  through  the  holes  of  the  fella 
equina,  and  others,  through  the  mammil¬ 
lary  procefles. 

Some  imagined  it  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
fixth  pair  of  nerves,  or  by  their  inverting 
coats  :  Others,  by  the  great  occipital  hole, 
or  by  the  vertebral  holes,  from  whence  the 
nerves  iflue :  Some,  by  latent  duds  or  pores : 
Others,  (who  derived  it  from  the  outfide,) 
by  the  void  unconneded  fpaces  under  the 
fkin,  from  whence  it  fell  on  the  mufcles 
and  vertebrae  :  Others,  by  the  continuity  of 
the  mufcles  themfelves,  and  others,  by  the 
fpinal  marrow. 

V 

Then  as  to  the  particular  difeafes  con¬ 
tingent  on  this  defluxion  ;  when  it  was 
imagined  to  fall  on  the  fpinal  marrow,  it 
was  faid,  that  by  the  matter’s  rufhing  in 
upon,  and  lodging  in  the  marrow,  or  in 
the  nerves  ifluing  from  it,  apoplexies, 
palfies,  fpafms,  tremors,  and  ftupors,  took 
their  rife  *  3  that  if  it  fell  from  the  nerves 

*  Fernel.  vol.  ii.  p.  134* 
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on  the  mufcles,  it  occafioned  pains  and 
lameneffes  ;  if  on  the  articulations  of  the 
vertebrae  or  limbs,  gibbofities,  or  arthritic 
complaints  enfued  ;  that  the  three  fpecies 
of  this  laft  difeafe,  viz.  Podagra,  Cheira- 
gra ,  and  Sciatica,  were  all  produced  by  Ca¬ 
tarrhs  from  the  head  conveyed  through  this 
marrow  *. 

It  was  faid  by  fome,  that  all  hot  intem- 
peries  of  the  liver,  and  cold  intemperies  of 
the  ftomach,  were  caufed  by,  or,  as  others 
faid,  did  themfelves  caufe  defluxions  from 
the  brain  f  ;  but  that,  if  this  defluxion  fell 
upon  the  flefhy  parts,  or  void  fpaces  be¬ 
twixt  the  fkin  and  mufcles,  it  caufed  an 
anafarca  ;  if  on  the  thorax,  a  phtifis  ;  if 
on  the  marrow,  a  wafting  confumption  j 
if  on  the  belly,  a  loofenefs  J  ;  if  on  the 
kidnies  and  bladder,  pains,  ftranguries,  fup- 
preflions  of  urine  and  calculous  diforders  ; 
if  on  the  fhoulder  blades,  on  the  mufcles 
of  the  neck  or  back,  or  on  the  articula¬ 
tions  in  general,  pains  in  the  joints,  and 
many  varieties  of  arthritic  complaints  were 
obferved  to  follow.  If  it  fell  on  the  eyes, 

*  Schn.  lib.  ii.  p.  431;.  Lib.  iii.  p.  216.  Fern.  vol.  ii,  p; 

135- 

t  Schn.  lib.  iv.  p.  97. 

t  Schn,  lib.  i.  p.  49.  109.  122.  123. 128.  Lib.  iii.  p.  226. 

Lib.  iv.  p.  26.  189.  Mefue  de  Catarrho _ Lomm.  medic. 

obi  p.  132.  338.  148. 
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it  occafioned  cold  or  hot  rheums,  or  optbal- 
mies  ;  if  on  the  noftrils,  a  coryza  ;  if  on 
the  frontal  finuffes,  a  gravedo  ;  if  on  the 
fauces,  the  diforder  was  called  peculiarly 
catarrh  ;  if  on  the  trachea,  brancbus,  or 
hoarfenefs  and  cough  ;  on  the  larynx,  an¬ 
gina  ;  on  the  lungs,  cough,  aflhma,  perip- 
neumony  $  and,  laftly,  if  on  the  pleura,  a 
pleurify. 

CHAP,  I.  SECT.  II. 

Obfervatiom  on  the  doElrine  of  Rheums  and 

Catarrhs. 

L  T  H  O  U  G  H  fluxions  of  hu¬ 


mors,  whether  natural  or  preterna¬ 


tural,  may,  in  a  fenfe  prefently  to  be  ex¬ 
plained,  be  admitted  as  a  true  dodrine,  yet, 
in  the  way  in  which  this  fubjed  has  osen 
treated  by  the  Galenic  writers,  it  is  in  great 
meafure  falfe  ;  for  the  now  well  known 
fyftems  of  veffels  and  laws  of  circulation  will 
not  admit  any  fuch  vague  efcapes  of  the  hu¬ 
mors  from  the  veffels,  or  their  floating  from 
part  to  part,  as  was  imagined  by  them  *. 

The  materials  of  all  the  natural  hu¬ 
mors,  excepting  what  is  derived  from  the 

*  Femel.  vqI.  ii.  p.  134. 


! 
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mother,  are  contained  originally  in  the 
chyle,  and  with  it  carried  into,  and  affioii- 
lated  with  the  general  mafs  of  blood  % 
which  mafs  is  coerced  within  the  bounds, 
and  fubjeded  to  the  order  and  courfe  of 
one  common  appointed  circulation,  by  the 
arteries  and  veins,  to  and  from  the  heart  ; 
therefore  no  humor  or  humors,  fpecifically 
and  feparately  confidered,  can  ever  +  flow 
out  and  efcape  from  the  mafs ,  of  themfeives 
either  from  their  redundance ,  liquefaction  or 
agitation ;  or  by  any  impulfon  from  the  ftrength 
of  the  part  ;  or  from  cold  or  other  external 
force  ;  or  by  any  difpofltion  of  parts  to  receive 
or  attract ,  without  a  breach  of  continuity 
or  without  forming  fuch  a  collection  and  tu¬ 
mor  in  the  part  or  parts,  where  the  efflux 
happens,  as,  if  fuch  part  be  in  vie  w,  will  be 
manifeft  ]|,  and  require  to  be  difcharged  by 
puncture  outwards  ;  but  all  fuch  humors, 
when  concoded  and  fitted  for  feparation,  are 
fecreted  off  from  the  mafs  in  the  orderly 

f  Supponimus  alimentum  prius  ore  mafticari,  deinde  ven- 
triculo  alterari  et  converti  in  chylum,  infuperque  chylum 
deferri  ad  jecur,  ( ad pulmones)  ubi  etiam  alteratur,  et  in  fan- 
guinem,  hoc  eft  totam  maflam  fanguinariam,  quae  continet 
•mnes  humores,  convertitur,  Quod  commune  valde  eft,  et 
receptam  apud  omnes  medicos.  Villa  Corte  Difp.  i.  Cap. 

4.  p.  62.  Schneid.  Vol.  iv.  p.  50. 

t  EfHuit  et  excidit  Fernel.  Vol.  i,  p.  387.  Sennerti  Inftit; 
Vol,  i.  p.  265—8. 
t  Boerh.  Aph.  1 228. 

|j  As  in  the  cafe  of  an  afcites. 
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courfe  of  circulation,  by  particular  organs 
deftined  for  that  purpofe,  and  in  no  other 
way  :  nor  can  any  part  of  the  mafs,  in  its 
compounded  and  affimilated  ftate,  extrava- 
fate,  unlefs  in  the  way  of  perfpiration,  with¬ 
out  forming  an  abfcefs  in  the  void  fpaces, 
where  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  lodged. 

The  mafs  of  blood  may  be  preternatu- 
rally  contaminated  with  a  vitious  fomes  from 
the  birth,  ex  traduce  ;  or  afterwards,  by 
infectious  miafmata :  In  this  cafe  the  vitious 
particles  circulating  in  the  general  mafs, 
may  obftruCt  in  the  chyliferous,  fangui- 
ferous,  lymphatic,  ferous,  or  other  veffels 
of  this  or  that  part  }  the  fituation,  figures 
and  capacities  of  whofe  orifices  and  tubes 
are  moft  expofed,  and  adapted  to  admit 
and  entertain  them,  and  at  the  fame  time 
incapacitated  from  tranfmitting  them  far¬ 
ther  on  :  They  may  difcolour  and  tumify, 
or  erode  and  ulcerate  the  part  or  parts  they 
fix  in  ;  and,  from  the  confideration  of  fuch 
part  or  parts  being  cutaneous,  glandular,  or 
otherwise,  as  well  as  from  the  various  man¬ 
ners  in  which  they  are  afteCted,  and  the 
appearances  of  the  matter  excreted  or  putre¬ 
fied,  will  give  the  denomination  of  a  fcor- 
butic,  fcrophulous,  cancerous,  variolous,  ve¬ 
nereal,  or  other  fpecific  difeafe. 
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The  natural  juices  may  be  faulty  in  their 
crafes  or  qualities  :  They  may  be  either 
defective  in,  or  may  abound  with  falts  or 
oils,  earth  or  water,  from  errors  in  the 
ufe  of  the  nonnaturals  :  Or  their  faultinefs 
may  be  owing  either  to  difproportions  in 
the  refpedive  magnitudes  and  number,  or 
to  fome  particular  fabric  and  difpofition 
of  the  feveral  organs  deftined  to  the  fecre- 
tion  of  the  feveral  natural  humors,  fuch  as 
the  liver,  pancreas,  mucofe  glands,  GV. 
or  to  the  relative  weaknefs  of  one  or  other 
of  thefe  organs  :  Or  laftly,  there  may  be 
an  excefs  in  quantity  of  the  mafs  of  hu¬ 
mors.  From  which  mentioned  circum- 
ftances,  Amply  or  conneded,  the  mafs  may 
be  depraved  *  this  or  that  juice  may  be  re¬ 
dundant,  or  be  preternaturally  combined, 
fo  as  to  vitiate  the  texture  of  the  blood, 
and  hereby  occafion  obftrudions  or  extra- 
vafations,  appearing  in  the  form  of  efflo- 
refcencies,  exanthemata,  local  tumors,  ve- 
fications,  pains,  fevers,  inflammations,  hae¬ 
morrhages,  impofthumations,  abfceffes  and 
the  like. 

In  either  of  the  cafes  mentioned,  whe¬ 
ther  of  preternatural  contamination,  or  o- 
ther  faultinefs  in  quantity  or  quality,  the 
mafs  of  juices  may  turgefce,  or  irritate 

D  2  from 
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from  exuberance  or  acrimony  in  the  vafcu- 
lar  fyflem  5  and  thefe  juices,  by  flimulation, 
or  by  pufhing  againft  weak  or  fcraitned 
parts  *  5  by  making  efforts  here  and  there 
to  break  through  and  fettle,  and  by  be¬ 
ing  impelled  or  repulfed  from  one  part  to 
another,  either  by  the  recovered  fpring  of 
the  capillary  arteries  and  lymphatics,  or  by 
forcing  their  way  through  the  venofe  fyf- 
tem  ,  may  occafion  vague  temporary  in- 
difpofitions  and  uneafinefles  in  this  or  that 
part  alternately  j,  for  fome  time,  which  may 
be  called  Rheums ,  or  fluxions  of  humors, 
until  they  find  a  tree  exit,  qua  datur  forta  §  ; 
either  by  opening  a  vein,  or  by  the  outlets 
of  the  fkin,  kidnies,  bowels,  or  pituitary 
membrane,  or  by  bur  fling  fome  weak  ve  fi¬ 
fe  1  ;  or  until  they  are  drained  off  by  fome 
artificial  emundory,  fuch  as  an  iflue,  feton, 
or  the  like  $  or,  laftly,  when  acrimonious, 
until  they  are  correded  by  fome  fpecific  al¬ 
terant,  (if  fuch  there  be,)  or  by  an  appofite 
method  of  diet  and  exercife  continued  for  a 
courfe  of  years. 

*  Schn.  lib.  iv.  p.  4, 
t  Schn.  lib.  iii,  p.  1 1  o» 

$  Id  lib.  iv.  p.  4. 

§  Schn.  lib.  iv.  p.  47.  oci  <ra?xz$  Xn\v  iijlttXzai  yivo^zvai  on 
&,v  Swcovrai  yco<>zeiv$ei  ro  vyqovTo  //w  S'vvocy.zvov  yjo^zc^Ai, 
»  w  7vyvi.  Xiippoc.  Foef  de  loch  in  homine,  p.  41 1, 
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But  moreover,  if  the  dodrine  of  Flux- 
ons  or  Rheums ,  according  to  the  general 
fenfe  in  which  thefe  words  have  been  un- 
derftood,  be  falfe  or  erroneous,  that  alfo 
of  Catarrhs  or  Defluxions,  according  to  the 
particular  conftrudion  given  to  them,  is 
no  lefs  fo  ;  inafmuch  as  whatever  humors 
are  conveyed  to  or  from  the  brain,  are 
carried  there  and  returned  by  no  other 
ways  than  in  the  mafs,  and  according  to 
the  common  courfe  of  circulation,  by  the 
importing  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries, 
and  the  exporting  jugular  and  vertebral 
veins  without  any  excretion,  excepting 
that  of  perfpiration  from  the  capillary 
arteries,  or  of  any  fine  fluid  which  the 
nerves  may  be  fuppofed  to  imbibe  and 
emit. 

Schneider,  by  the  mod  indefatigable 
and  accurate  inquiry  into  the  cavity  and 
outfide  of  the  head,  has  inveftigated  and 
fully  demonftrated  the  fad:  I  have  aflferted  : 
He  has  {hewed,  that  there  is  no  feparate 
dud  or  paffage  from  the  head,  either  within, 
fide  or  without,  by  which  any  humor  can 
flow  or  diftil,  either  into  the  nofe,  mouth, 
or  any  inferior  part  whatever  ;  but  that 
every  hole,  greater  or  lefs,  which  appears 

*  Schn.  lib.  iv.  paffim. 
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in  the  dry  fkull,  is  accurately  clofed  up  * 
by  the  meninges  and  the  Arid  connexions 
of  thefe  with  the  coats  of  the  tranfient 
nerves  and  blood  veflels,  in  the  living  one  : 
So  that  this  term,  Catarrh ,  when  applied 
to  denote  the  formal  caufes  of  nafal  or  other 
difcharges  of  humors,  in  the  ordinary  fpe- 
cies  of  colds,  viz.  as  being  defluxions  or 
excretions  of  humors  through  appropriate 
paflages  from  the  head  and  brain,  having 
no  foundation  in  the  animal  ceconomy  or 
ftrudure  of  the  parts,  to  fupport  it,  and  as 
conveying,  according  to  its  original  etymo¬ 
logy  and  defigned  meaning,  falie  ideas  ; 
lhould  be  no  longer  entertained  on  any  other 
foot,  than  to  exprefs  the  mere  effeds  or 
fymptoms  of  this  kind  of  diforders  d".  the 
true  reafons  of  which  are  next  to  be  in- 
Velligated. 

C  H  A  P.  II.  SECT.  I. 

Of  Perfpiration. 

THE  dodrine  of  perfpiration  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  related  to,  and  neceflary 
to  be  underftood  in  order  to  torm  a  true 
and  complete  idea  of,  the  theory  of  a  Cold ’ : 
But  then  it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  this 

*  Schn.  lib.  iv.  p.  25. 

t  Schn.  lib.  iv.  p.  40.  -  . 
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dodrine  has  been  in  general  fufficiently  un- 
derftood,  or  explained,  in  its  full  extent,  as 
it  ftands  in  this  relation  ?  I  imagine  it  has 
not  :  Although  it  was  not  unknown  to  Hip¬ 
pocrates  #,  yet  it  owes  its  name  and  prefent 
eftabliftiment  to  Sanffiorius  who  confi- 
dered  it  only  (except  in  one  or  two  places 
by  accident)  in  regard  to  the  daily  wafte  of 
the  animal  fluids,  made  by  the  outlets  of 
the  external  fuperficies  of  the  body,  and  by 
the  windpipe  $  and  how  far  this  wafte,  as  it 
exceeded  or  fell  fhort  of  the  juft  quantity, 
affeded  perfons  health  and  eafe  J  in  general, 
without  any  particular  mention  of,  or  allu- 
fion  to,  the  diforder  under  confideration. 
And,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  this  dodrine, 
juft  fo  far  as  it  has  been  laid  down  by  its  in¬ 
ventor,  or  rather  improver,  has  been  acqui- 
efced  in  by  mo  ft  others,  as  containing  an 
adequate  and  complete  account  of  this  part 
of  the  animal  oeconomy  $  whereas  it  cannot 
be  doubted  of,  but  that  many  other  parts, 
befides  thefe  external  outlets,  are  equally 
concerned  in  it,  though  not  particularly  fpe- 
cifted  by  Sanffiorius,  and  are  fubjeded  to 
manifold  accidents  never  thought  of  by  him. 
All  the  furfaces  of  the  parts  of  a  human 
body,  as  well  thofe  of  the  mufcles  and 

*  Kaw  de  perfp,  c.  i.  §.  5. 

f  Kaw,  p.  14. 

t  Sandorius,  Sad.  i.  Aph,  5.  Kaw,  p.  15,  53.  Sand* 
Sed.  ii.  Aph,  8,  et  paflim. 
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vifcera,  as  of  the  fkin,  are  naturally  in  a  per¬ 
petual  ftate  of  perfpiration  :  They  have  all 
membranous  outward  coverings,  and  where- 
ever  there  are  cavities  they  have  inward 
lineings,  all  equally  full  of  tranfpiratory 
pores  and  fecretory  duds,  with  the  out¬ 
ward  fuperficies  of  the  fkin  commonly  fo 
called  :  Such  are  the  membranes  of  the 
noftrils,  ears,  mouth,  fauces,  fmufles,  pha¬ 
rynx,  gullet,  larynx,  afpera  arteria,  bron¬ 
chia  pericardium,  ftomach,  liver,  &c. 
all  of  which  are  obnoxious  to  the  fame 
inconveniencies  of  an  obftruded  perfpira¬ 
tion,  from  any  accidents  capable  of  reach¬ 
ing  and  affeding  them,  equally  with  thofe 
happening  on  the  parts  more  immediately 
contiguous  with  the  circumambient  air* 
But  as  the  difeafes,  dependent  on  ob  dr  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  vifcera,  are  rather  fecondary 
accidents,  have  other  peculiar  denomina¬ 
tions,  and  do  not,  in  the  firft  view,  fall 
under  the  head  of  a  Cold  $  I  fhall  confine 
myfelf  to  the  confederation  of  fuch  of  thofe 
parts  mentioned,  as  when  obdruded  give 
rife  to  this  difeafe  ;  with  regard  to  which 
I  (hall  fird  lay  down  the  following  propo- 
fitions. 

i.  Whatever  diforders  are  primarily 
owing  to  the  adion  of  cold  air,  whether 

*  Kaw,  p.  53. 

f  Kaw,  paffim. 
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wet  or  dry  $  or  of  other  cold  and  wet  £hb« 
fiances*  may  properly  fall  under  this  general 
denomination  of  a  Cold,  and  fuch  adion 
may  be  called  its  procatardic,  or  antecedent 
caufe*  | 

2.  Whatever  diforders  do  not  prima¬ 
rily  come  under  this  description,  but  are 
only  fecondary  effeds,  are  not  to  be  clafied 
under  this  head. 

3.  Those  cold  and  wet  fubftances,  when 

accidentally  applied,  in  certain  unfavourable 
conditions  or  circumftances  of  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  applied  $  or  otherwife,  when 
applied  w7ith  a  greater  force  than  ordinary, 
produce  the  difeafe  by  a  fudden  check  given 
to  perfpiration  ;  which  may  be  denominated 
the  remote  caufe  of  a  Cold .  * 

4.  This  check  given  to  perfpiration,  or 
more  accurately,  to  the  free  fecretion  of 
the  perfpirable  matter,  by  the  caufes  men¬ 
tioned,  in  any  one  or  more  of  thofe  parts 
which  are  within  the  reach  of  contad  with 
the  external  air,  &c.  (fuch  as  are,  firft,  the 
apparent  Superficies  of  the  body,  i.  e .  the 
outward  fkin  $  and,  fecondly,  the  more  la¬ 
tent  and  cavernous  furfaces  of  the  mouth, 
noftrils,  flnufles,  &c.)  occafions  an  obftruc- 
tion  of  the  circulation  in  thofe  parts  ;  by 

E  which 
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which  they  become  preternaturally  loaded  5 
oftentimes  painfully  diftended,  and  their  na¬ 
tural  offices  perverted  ;  and  this  their  ftate 
may  be,  with  fufficient  precifion,  denomi¬ 
nated,  the  proximate  caufe  of  a  Cold t 

These  proportions  naturally  lead  me  to 
the  confederation  of  the  Specific  nature  of 
the  Perjpirable  Matter ,  by  which  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  fubjedted  to  obftrudtions  ;  as  alfo 
to  a  defcription  of  the  ftrudture,  fituation, 
extent  and  offices  of  that  remarkable  Mem¬ 
brane  which  lines  the  cavernous  Surfaces 
juft  mentioned,  and  in  which  the  obftruc- 
tions,  which  mod  frequently  give  rife  to 
colds,  happen. 

CHAP.  II.  SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Perjpirable  Matter . 

TH  E  warm  perfpirable  matter  of  the 
human  body  appears,  throughout,  to 
be  of  one  fimilar  nature,  viz.  clammy,  or 
adhefive  ;  and  it  is  moreover  liable  to  re¬ 
markable  infpiflations,  or  to  become  very 
tenacious,  and  even  coriaceous,  if  Suddenly 
chilled,  and  more  especially  after  having 
been  heated,  and  its  thinner  parts  evapo¬ 
rated  $  as  in  the  preparations  of  jelly  and 
glue. 
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This  matter  is  produced  from  the  elabo¬ 
rated  chyle  ;  that  is,  from  the  chyle  after  it 
has  been  defecated  of  all  the  excrementi- 
tious  parts  of  the  aliments,  by  the  inteftines 
and  kidnies  ;  after  it  has  been  churned  by 
the  fucceflive  compreffions  and  conquafla- 
tions  of  the  lungs  *  ;  and  ftill  farther  con- 
coded  by  the  impulfive  fyftole  of  the  arte¬ 
ries,  continued  on  through  all  their  minuted: 
ramifications ;  and  after  having,  in  the  courfe 
of  its  progrefs,  fecreted  off*  whatever  parti¬ 
cles  were  unneceflary  to,  or  not  fit  for  its 
Iaft  moft  important  defignation,  the  nourifli- 
ment  and  repair  of  the  body  •f  :  For  this 
matter  feems  to  be  the  refult  of  the  ultimate 
and  moft  perfected  concodion  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  juices  5  which  is  continually  permeate- 
ing,  or  oozing  through  the  veffels  and  fub- 
ftances  of  all  the  foft  parts  ;  and  is  the  ge¬ 
neral  nutrimental  lupply,  furnifhed  by  na¬ 
ture,  to  the  worn  and  wafted  fibres  through¬ 
out  the  whole  machine  J  :  Whatever  of  it 
is  redundant,  over  and  above  the  good  of¬ 
fices  it  is  deftined  to  perform,  pafles  through 
the  pores  and  excretory  duds  of  all  the  in¬ 
ternal,  and  external  furfaces,  of  the  feveral 

*  Kaw,  p.  82. 

t  Schn.  lib.  iv.  p.  95,  96. 

X  This  is  the  innominatus ,  ros, gluten  and  cambium  of  the  Ga- 
lenifts.  See  Sennerti  Inftit.  lib.  i.  c.  9.  ad  finem.  Kaw,  Aph. 
1065-6,  &c.  Schn,  lib.  iii.  cap.  11 1 .  < 
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parts  of  the  body  ,  at  the  fame  time  Keep¬ 
ing  thofe  furfaces  moift  and  fupple,  and, 
whilft  in  its  natural  ftate,  preventing  them 
from  mutual  adhefions,  or  uneafy  rubbings 
one  again  ft  another  ;  and  what  remains  is 
again  taken  up  by  the  reforbent  veflels 

tr 

As  the  invefting  furfaces  of  all  the  in* 
ternal  parts  oi  the  body,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  whole,  are  membranous 5  fuch  as  thofe 
of  the  vifcera  5  of  the  mufcles,  &c .  it  is 
as  probable,  that  all  thefe  membranes  were 
originally  compoied  and  formed  or  this 
matter  -f ,  as  it  is,  that  they  do  afterwards, 
as  the  animal  increafes  in  bulk  and  llature, 
receive  their  augmented  dilatation  and  .ex¬ 
tension  from,  and  are  continually  repaired 
and  preferved  by  it  ;  at  leaft  whilft  the 
animal  is  in  health,  and  this  matter  con¬ 
tinues  to  tranfude,  and  to  be  in  a  fit  hate 
for  application  and  adhefion  :  1  he  lame 

may  alfo  be  faid  of  the  ad i pole  01  cellu¬ 
lar  membrane,  which  is  diffused  aim  oft 
throughout  the  body  under  the  fkin  which 
covers  the  mufcles,  and  dipps  into  all  their 
interftices,  preferving  their  eaiv  motion  and 
flexion  ;  which  ferves  as  a  foft  bed  foi  the 
eyes  to  roll  eafily  in  their  orbits  ;  is  fpread 
over  the  omentum  and  mefentery,  to  con¬ 
ned:,  and  to  facilitate  the  motion  of,  the 

*  Kaw,  p.  21 1  j  and  onwards.  Haller,  prim,  lift* 

f  Halleri  prim.  lin.  Kaw,  pafTun. 
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inteftines  ;  and  which  in  many  other  places 
anfwers  the  like  neceflary  purpofes  ;  as  alfo 
that  of  being  a  vehicle  of  fafe  conveyance  to 
the  veflels  and  nerves. 

I  have  mentioned  thefe  circumflances, 
in  order  to  (hew  the  great  importance  of 
this  perfpirable  matter  in  the  animal  fa¬ 
bric  and  ceconomy  ;  and  the  rather,  as  I 
may  have  occafion  hereafter  to  refer  to 
them,  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  cau¬ 
tions  neceffary  to  be  ufed,  whereby  to  pre- 
ferve  it  in  its  natural  (late  of  tenuity  and 
temperature. 

«  & 

All  the  juices  of  the  body,  when  firft 
fecreted  from  the  capillary  arteries,  are  na¬ 
turally  in  a  heated  and  therefore  thin  fluid 
date  *  ;  but  they  afterwards  grow  thicker, 
by  reding  unadluated  in  their  receptacles 
or  follicles,  as  well  as  by  a  diflipation  or 
abforption  of  their  aqueous  parts,  and  per¬ 
haps  alfo  by  compreflion  :  This  is  parti¬ 
cularly  the  cafe  of  the  glandular  mucus 
in  the  nofe  and  mouth  ;  as  alfo  in  all  the 
canals,  greater  and  fmaller,  where  fuch  a 
humor  is  neceflary,  as  a  natural  defence  to 
their  internal  furfaces,  againd  all  acrid  and 
Aimulating  particles. 

*  Halleri  Inftit.  vol.  i,  p.  174. 
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There  are  therefore  two  principal  caufes 
of  the  tenacity  of  the  perfpirable  matter, 
the  one  natural,  the  other  preternatural  ; 
and  two  fpecies  of  tenacity,  the  one  falu- 
tary  and  neceffary,  the  other  hurtful  and 
dangerous  ;  the  laft  of  which  is  what  pro¬ 
perly  belongs  to  the  fubje<3  I  am  treating 
of;  to  which  may  be  added  another  remote 
caufe  of  the  laft  fpecies,  viz.  an  undue 
quantity  of  gelatinous  foods  taken  into  the 
habit  in  the  common  courfe  of  living  ; 
which  of  all  the  predifponent  caufes,  may 
be  looked  on  as  one  of  the  moft  frequent 
which  occafions  this  preternatural  tenacity. 

It  is  this  very  matter,  preternaturally  in- 
fpiflated,  which  forms  the  tenacious  fub- 
ftance  that  appears  on  the  upper  furface  of 
blood  drawn,  upon  opening  a  vein,  in  the 
cafes  of  neglefted  colds  and  fevers,  called 
fize  ;  and  it  is  the  fame  matter  of  which 
the  tough  membranes  are  formed,  obfervable 
in  the  cafes  of  adhefions,  in  which  one,  or 
both  lobes  of  the  lungs,  are  often  found 
clofely  connected  with  the  pleura,  after  pe- 
ripneumonies,  pleurifies  ;  as  well  as  other 
adhefions,  from  inflammatory  difeafes  of  the 
feveral  parts. 
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Such  an  obftru&ed  perfpiration,  there¬ 
fore,  as  is  fufficient  to  produce  the  difeafe 
moft  commonly  called  a  Cold,  is  antece¬ 
dently  owing  to  a  fudden  preternatural 
chill,  and  infpiflation  of  the  warm  thin 
juices,  in  their  fecretory,  or  excretory  du 61s, 
or  follicules,  and  alfo  to  a  corrugation  or 
fpafmodic  conftridtion  of  the  dudts  them- 
felves  5  and  on  this  depends  the  proximate 
caufe,  viz .  a  flop  put  to  the  natural  fecre- 
tions  and  abforptions,  and  confequently  to 
the  free  circulation  of  the  humors  through 
the  capillaries,  which  hereupon  are  dif- 
tended,  and  load  the  compound  organs  on 
which  the  affedlion  falls,  aqd  particularly 
the  Pituitary  Membrane ,  which  is  much 
the  moft  liable  to  this  accident,  which  gives 
rife  to  the  moft  immediate  and  remarkable 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  and  which  there¬ 
fore  defer ves  next  to  be  confidered. 

CHAP.  III.  SECT.  I. 

Of  the  Pituitary  Membrane . 

SCHNEIDER,  diflatisfied  with  the 
old  dodtrines  of  elements,  humors  and 
qualities,  and  particularly  with  thofe  others 
depending  on  them,  relating  to  Rheums  and 
Catarrhs,  into  which  almoft  all  difeafes 

were 
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were  refolved  *,  fet  himfelf  upon  inquiring, 
with  indefatigable  labour  and  minutenefs, 
into  the  foundations  of  them.  In  order 
hereto,  he  colledted  together  all  the  various 
accounts  which  had  been  given  about  them, 
by  the  large  tribe  of  Galenic  writers  :  He 
carefully  examined  how  far  their  accounts 
agreed,  or  difagreed,  with  the  animal  llruc- 
ture  and  ceconomy  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  with  that  noble  difcovery,  made 
but  a  little  while  before,  by  Dr.  Harvey , 
of  the  circulation  :  And  farther,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  he,  by  numerous  diffec- 
tions  "of  the  fkulls  of  animals,  foon  after 
death,  found,  that  there  was  no  paflage 
left  open,  through  which  any  feparate  hu¬ 
mor  could  defcend  from  the  infide  01  the 
head  f  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  direc¬ 
tions,  he  was  fo  happy  as  to  inveftigate  the 
Pituitary  Membrane  :  The  refult  of  all 
which  was,  a  compleat  detedtion  of  the 
fallacy  of  all  the  before-mentioned  ac¬ 
counts,  which  he  found  to  have  been  built 
upon  mere  appearances,  joined  to  the  ima¬ 
ginations  of  fpeculative  men  (without  far  - 
ther  examination)  how  to  account  for  them; 
in  the  room  of  which  he  inflituted  a  new 

*  Nimirum,  quam  diu  homines  frugaliter  vivunt,  Catarrho 
non  laborarimt,  quem  fi  dicis,  omnia  morborum  genera  dix- 
jiie  videris.  Schn.  lib.  iii.  cap,  8. 

t  Lib.  iv.  p,  25. 
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theory,  founded  in  nature  and  experiments^' 
laying  it  down  as  an  unfailing  maxim,  that 
all  natural  lecretions  of  humors  are  derived 
from  the  mafs  of  blood  through  the  extre- 
mities  of  the  capillary  arteries  $  (faving  in 
the  cafe  of  the  bile,  where  the  branches  of 
the  vena  Portae  perform  the  office  of  arte¬ 
ries)  and  that  all  thole  appearances  which 
had  given  rife  to  the  opinion  of  Catarrhs ,  or 
humors  flowing  down  from  the  infide  of 
the  head  into  the  noftrils,  mouth,  &c>  were 
intirely  owing  to  arterial  fecretions  through 
the  Pituitary  Membrane 

This  membrane  is  a  foft  fkinny  co¬ 
vering,  or  lineing  to  various  parts,  which 
will  be  taken  notice  of  in  what  follows*  of 
a  very  red  colour,  occaiioned  by  the  great 
number  of  arteries  difperfed  all  over  it,  arifing 
from  the  internal  and  external  carotids.  It 
is  called  the  Pituitary  Membrane  from  its 
office  of  fecreting  the  pituita,  or  mucus  5 
alfo  Schneiders  membrane  from  the  name 
of  its  difeoverer.  Befides  its  office  of  fe¬ 
creting  mucus,  it  is  moreover,  with  refpedt 
to  that  part  of  it  which  lines  and  invefis 
the  olfa&ory  cavities  and  eminencies  of  the 
bones,  (by  means  of  the  nerves  with  which 
it  abounds)  the  immediate  organ  of  fmell- 
ing. 

*  Schn.  paffim,  fpeciatim,  lib,  iii, 
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This  organ  is  of  large  extent,  not 
being  confined  to  the  noftrils,  but  com¬ 
prehending  alfo  various  cavities,  called  finuf- 
fes,  formed  in  the  feveral  contiguous  bones  5 
(into  which  there  are  manifeft  openings 
for  the  air  to  enter  from  the  noftrils)  fuch 
are  thofe  large  caverns  in  the  upper  jaw 
bones,  under  the  orbit  ^ ;  thofe  in  the  fron¬ 
tal  bone,  above  the  inner  angles  of  the  eyes  5 
in  the  wedge  like,  and  in  the  fieve  like 
bones  3  over  all  the  infides  of  which,  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  periofteum,  or  perichon¬ 
drium,  of  the  feveral  parts  f,  this  mem¬ 
brane,  thick  fet  with  blood  veffels  and  nerves, 
is  fpread,  both  for  the  reparation  of  the 
matter  of  the  mucus,  and  for  enlarging 
the  organ,  and  augmenting  the  fenfe  of 
fmelling  J  •  On  its  hinder  part  are  diflemi- 
nated  a  great  number  of  fmall  Ample  fol- 
licules  or  glands,  which  are  mainly  inftru- 
mental  in  preparing,  and  furnifhing  this 
mucus,  efpecially  the  thicker  and  more 
concofted  part  of  it :  Each  iohicule  re¬ 
ceives  §  into  its  cavity  the  thin  lymph  fe- 
creted  or  perfpired  from  the  minute  ca¬ 
pillaries  5  which  lymph,  by  reft,  by  cooling, 
and  by  the  reforption  oi  its  acpieous  parto 
into'  the  concomitant  veins,  and  alfo  in 

*  Haller. lull’  vol,  iv.  p.  40.  t  14.  p.  53-  ^ornP* 

p.  152.  J  Haller.  Inft.  vol.  i.  p,  1 7 3/  X°  *  1V*  P*  49* 
Heift.  Comp.  p.  51.  §  Haller,  iocis  citatis. 
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part  by  diffipation,  becomes  the  mucus  ready 
formed  for  excretion,  through  its  peculiar 
duds,  into  the  noftrils,  as  often  as  it  is  tur- 
gefcent,  or  as  the  ufes  and  purpofes  of  na¬ 
ture  require.  The  other  capillary  arteries 
of  the  coat,  diftind  from  thofe  fpread  over 
the  follicules,  alfo  ooze  out  their  lymph 
which  is  infpiffated,  by  the  adion  of  the  air 
carrying  off  its  thinner  parts,  and  by  being 
entangled  in  the  glandular  mucus  $  and  it 
feems  very  probable,  that  this  twofold  pro- 
vifion  may  be  neceffary,  in  order  to  prelerve 
a  falutary  mediocrity  of  confidence  in  this 
humor. 

Part  of  the  fame  common  membrane, 
which  lines  the  organ  of  fmelling,  alfo  in¬ 
verts  the  paffages  from  the  noftrils  to  the  fau¬ 
ces  •fy  as  alfo  the  palate,  the  fauces,  pharynx, 
gullet,  larynx,  afperia  arteria,  bronchia,  &c . 
all  which  parts  are  known  conftantly  to 
ooze  with  this  mucofe  humor,  and  to  be 
fm  eared  all  over  with  it  j  3  it  being,  when 
in  its  natural  date,  a  neceffary  defence  a- 
gainft  the  acrimony  of  any  particles  that 
might  otherwife  ftimulate  and  give  unea- 
finefs. 

*  Boerhav.  de  olfadlu.  Haller,  vol  iv.  p.  52.  29. 
f  Iialler,  vol.  i.  p.  1 73,  $  Schn.  lib,  iv.  p.  50. 
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CHAP.  IV.  S  E  C  T.  I. 


Of  the  difeafed  Jffedliom  of  the  Pituitary 
Membrane,  and  particularly  of  thofe  arijing 
from  Colds  taken . 

"^HE  difeafed  affedions  to  which  this 


membrane  is  incident,  may  be  con¬ 


fide  red  in  general,  either  as  they  relate  to 
the  ftrudure  ot  the  membrane  itfelf,  or  to 
any  particular  quality  of  the  humors  fepa- 
rated  through  it. 

The  moft  common  diforders  to  which 
the  membrane  is  liable,  are,  obfirudions 
in  the  capillary  arteries  and  veins,  and  in 
the  duds  of  the  glands,  diftributed  over, 
interwoven  in,  and  pierceing  through  its 
fub fiance  ;  from  whence  follows  a  preter¬ 
natural  fulnefs,  and  diflention  of  the  veflels; 
together  with  a  confiridion  of  the  mem¬ 
brane;,  Simulation  of  the  nerves;  and,  at 
lafi,  an  immoderate  diflillation  and  efflux 
of  humor ;  all  which,  as  they  frequently 
arife  from  the  infpiration  of  cold  air,  are 
what,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  we 
with  fufficient  propriety  call  a  Cold ;  and 
which,  as  Dr.  Haller  cbferves  *,  “  was  with 
one  common  voice  called  a  Catarrh ,  and 

/ 

*  Inftit.  yol.  i.  p.  173. 
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“  by  the  confent  of  all  antiquity,  falfely  faid 
“  to  be  derived  from  the  brain.” 

When  the  juices  are  in  fault,  and  efpe- 
cially  when  they  are  contaminated  by  ma¬ 
lignant  miafmata,  this  humor,  as  Schneider 
obferves,  becomes  alfo  acrid  and  malignant, 
and  is  fometimes  mixed  with  blood  j  when, 
inflead  of  defending,  it  exafperates  and 
abrades  the  membrane,  excites  an  ulcer, 
and  fometimes  corrupts  it  to  fuch  a  degree, 
as  to  leparate  floughed  flakes,  which  are 
thrown  off  with  the  mucus*:  Hence  alfo 
arife  Ozcenas ,  Caruncles ,  Polypi ,  and  Can¬ 
cers . 

i 

As  the  feveral  parts  of  this  membrane 
are  furnifhed  with  branches  of  blood  veflels 
from  different  truncs,  which  branches  in- 
ofculate  one  into  another  ;  fuch  as  the  bran¬ 
ches  from  the  internal  and  external  carotid 
arteries ;  one  or  other  of  thefe  with  bran¬ 
ches  from  the  aorta  or  intercoflals  j  &c.  and 
the  fame  alio  happening  in  regard  to  the 
veins ;  hence  arife  frequent  vicarious  fhift- 
ings,  or  tranflations  (in  the  cafes  of  colds) 
of  the  obftrudhons,  from  one  part  of  this 
membrane  to  another,  viz,  when  the  difor- 
der  has  firft  fhewed  it  felf  by  a  fluffing  of, 

_*  Schn.  lib.  iii,  p.  541. 
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and  difcharge  from  the  noftrils,  it  fliaU 
remit  of  its  violence  in  this  part,  or  go  Quite 
off  for  a  time,  and  fhift  its  place  to  the  la¬ 
rynx  or  trachea,  and  occafion  a  hoarfenefs 
or  cough,  or  the  like ;  and  vice  verfa.  But 
of  thefe  I  (hall  now  treat  in  their  order. 

1  i 

CHAP.  IV.  SECT.  II. 

Of  the  fever al  fpecies  of  Golds  y  and  firjl  of 

a  Coryza. 

t  "  ; 

I  dial!  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular 
confideration  of  each  fpecies  of  the  dif- 
eafe  called  a  Cold ;  as  well  thofe  to  which 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  pituitary  membrane 
are  liable,  as  alfo  feveral  others  relating  to 
the  general  covering  or  outward  fk.in  ;  fir  ft 
premifing,  that  on  whatever  pare  of  the 
body  the  cold  be  taken,  the  juices  of  that 
part,  and  the  part  itfelf,  will  firfl  fuffer  under 
the  inflided  ftroke,  and  will  generally  fhew 
the  firft  figns  of  diforder,  while  the  other 
parts  will  remain  unaffeded,  i.  e.  the  difor¬ 
der  will  be  at  firft  local  j  for  inftance. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  perfon  juft  come 
out  of  his  warm  bed,  or  a  dole  waini 
room,  or  crouded  aflembly,  or  from  a 
ball,  into  the  open  air,  with  his  whole 

body  heated  infide  and  out,  and  confe- 

quently 
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quently  in  an  extraordinary  ftate  of  in- 
creafed  perfpiration :  Suppofe  him  fome- 
what  aware  of  danger,  and  therefore  fuffi- 
ciently  clothed  to  prevent  a  fudden  chil  on 
the  furface  of  his  body ;  but  not  appre¬ 
hending  any  poflible  mifchief  from  the  re- 
fpiratory  paffages,  he  takes  no  care  to  guard 
them,  but  breathes  repeatedly  a  cold  damp 
air  up  his  noftrils :  After  twelve  hours, 
more  or  lefs,  he  perceives  the  upper  part  of 
his  nofe  to  be  fluffed,  fo  as  to  hinder  his  brea¬ 
thing  that  way,  and  fuelling,  with  the  ufual 
freedom  ;  he  freezes  every  now  and  then  ^ 
a  thin  humor  then  begins  to  diftil  from  his 
noftrils ;  he  complains  of  a  heavinefs,  or 
pain,  in  his  forehead,  often  a  little  above 
the  eyebrows  at  the  internal  angles  of  his 
eyes  5  which  diforders  are  oftentimes  fo  trou- 
blefome,  as  to  make  his  common  employ¬ 
ments  uneafy  to  him,  and,  at  length,  to  keep 
him  withindoors;  where  after  fame  days 
continuance,  perhaps  five  or  fix,  and  with 
proper  care  of  himfelf,  the  humor,  during 
this  time,  by  degrees  flowing  more  and  more 
plentifully  and  readily,  begins  to  thicken, 
and  at  laft  becomes  concerted  mucus,  which 
he  difcharges  in  great  abundance ;  the 
fneezing  then  leaves  him  ;  he  is  freed  from 
the  weight  and  pain  ;  the  large  difcharge  of 
thick  mucus,  afterwards,  daily  dim  ini  (lies ; 
and  he  foon  recovers  his  accuftomed  ftate 
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of  health  and  eafe.  This  is  that  fpecies  of 
cold  called  a  Coryza  *,  which  Mefue  fays  f 
takes  its  name  from  the  bones  of  the  nof- 
trils;  and  which,  from  the  manner  of  its 
being  taken,  may  be  juftly  deemed  a  mere 
local  affedtion,  or  an  affedtion  of  that  part 
of  the  Pituitary  Membrane  which  is  fpread 
over  the  noftrils  and  frontal  finufles ;  by 
which  that  conftant,  equal,  and  gentle  fe- 
cretion  of  the  perfpirable  humidity  j,  and 
glandular  mucus  §,  from  the  capillaries  of 
the  carotids,  and  from  the  dudts  of  the  fol- 
licules,  which  is  neceffary  to  this  organ, 
(as  well  to  moderate  its  fenfation,  and  there¬ 
by  to  make  it  eafy  and  pleafant,  as  to  de¬ 
fend  it  againft  irritations  and  injuries,  either 
from  any  intemperature  of  the  air,  or  from 
any  extraneous  and  noxious  bodies)  is  im¬ 
peded  and  difturbed. 

But  it  muff  be  obferved,  that  although 
a  Coryza,  as  well  as  other  preternatural 
difcharges  from  the  pituitary  membrane, 
do  for  the  moil  part  arife  from  the  infpira- 
tion  of  cold  air,  and  in  that  cafe  are  juftly 
imputable  to  local  affedtions  of  thofe  parts 
of  the  membrane,  where  the  obftrudtions 
firft  Ihew  themfelves  j  whither  in  the  nof- 

*  See  Gorraeus  in  vocem  # 

f  De  Catarrho,  p.  234.  See  Ilidori  Orig.  lib.  iv.  cap,  vn. 

%  Kaw  de  Perfp.  p.  1 1 .  §  Schn,  lib.  iv.  p.  46. 
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trils,  mouth  or  afpera  arteria  ;  yet  they  may 
forn crimes  happen  from  a  more  general  af¬ 
fection,  when  the  membrane,  or  its  veffels, 
in  one  or  other  of  the  parts  mentioned,  are 
naturally  loofe  or  ineladic  ;  or  when,  by  re¬ 
peated  accidents  of  taking  cold,  they  have 
been  prefer  naturally  weakned,  or  enlarged  : 
For  example,  a  general  check  given  to  per- 
fpiration,  over  the  furface  of  the  body,  by 
a  fudden  irruption  of  cold,  damp,  or  fleety 
air  $  or  by  wet  linnen,  or  damp  beds,  will, 
in  predifpofed  habits,  occafion  a  plethora, 
which  nature  may  endeavour  to  eafe  itfelf 
of,  by  its  own  forces,  where  die  can  find 
the  readied  outlets  ;  which  may  chance  to 
be,  from  the  caufes  mentioned,  through 
fome  part  or  other  of  this  Emunftory. 

Moreover  fuch  a  plethora  may,  at  fome 
other  times,  be  immediately  dependent  on 
an  internal  caufe,  antecedently  produced  by 
a  different,  nay  by  a  contrary  variation  of 
the  atmofphere  to  that  juft  mentioned,  viz*' 
when  from  a  cold,  dry,  denfe  and  eladic,  it 
fuddenly  changes  to  a  warm,  moift  and  open 
date.  It  appears  from  numerous  experi¬ 
ments,  that  the  air  contained  within  our 
bodies,  mud,  in  order  to  preferve  them  from 
being  crufhed  inwards,  or  bur  ding  outwards 
into  atoms,  differ  fuch  alternate  ofcillations 
or  condenfations  and  expanfions,  as  fhall  al- 
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ways  keep  it  near  to  an  equilibrium  with  tne 
circumambient  air,  in  its  different  conden- 
fations  and  expanfions  :  Now  the  weight, 
and  preffure  of  the  external  air,  upon  the 
fuperficies  of  a  human  body,  is  fometimes 
diminifhed,  by  the  difference  of  fome  thou- 
fands  of  pounds,  from  the  weight  and 
preffure  it  fuftains  at  other  times.  This 
happens  when  the  wind  turns  to  the 
fouthward  $  the  mercury  finks  low  in  the 
barometer  ;  the  high  firm  clouds  feem  all 
to  defcend,  and  to  refolve  into  loofe  va¬ 
pours  ;  and  the  condenfed  air  expands  into 
low  broad  winds  :  In  this  ftate  of  out¬ 
ward  air  and  weather,  the  air  contained 
in  the  fluids,  and  in  the  cavities  and  in¬ 
terfaces  of  the  folid  parts  of  the  body,  will 
alfo  expand  ;  the  humors  will  relax  from 
their  firm  cohefions  and  connexions  *,  they 
will  fwell  in  the  velfels,  and  often  occafion 
an  emphyfematofe  fullnefs,  clumfinefs  and 
inability  of  the  limbs  ;  the  whole  body 
will  feel  loaded  and  inert  ;  the  lungs  will 
be  oppreffed  ;  the  head  will  ach,  and  a 
heavinefs  be  felt  over  the  eyebrows  *  ;  all 
which  figns  of  a  plethora  will  be  followed 
by  oozings  of  a  limpid  pituita  through  the 
membrane,  which  will,  at  firft,  drop,  now 
and  then,  from  the  noflrils ;  afterwards  will, 

*  Ca:far  Auguftus  auftrinis  tempeftatibus  gravedine  tenta- 
batur.  Sueton.  in  Vitam,  cap,  lxxxi. 
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from  time  to  time,  trickle  down  in  rivulets; 
and  at  length,  will  pour  through  the  open 
velTels  in  copious  and  conftant  defluxions 
as  if  a  violent  cold  had  been  taken,  until 
the  habit  be  emptied  of  the  exundating 
humors  ;  when  a  period  will  be  put  to  all 
the  complaints. 

A  continued  dry  and  earthy  ftate  of  air, 
fuch  as  continental  eafl:  winds  bring  with 
them,  will,  by  preternaturally  abforbing 
the  humidity  of,  and  in  confequence  by 
drying  and  irritating,  the  pituitary  mem¬ 
brane,  occafion  fneezings,  conftridions,  in- 
fpiflations,  floppages,  and  the  difeafe  in 
form.  An  intenfely  biting  frofl:  will  gan¬ 
grene  the  membrane.  A  continued  con- 
ffitution  of  atmofphere,  with  low,  black, 
flagnant  fogs  ;  with  fudden,  frequent  in- 
termiflions,  interchanges  and  ofcillations  of 
drynefs  and  moiflure,  expanfion  and  con- 
denfation,  will  corrupt  and  putrify  both 
membrane  and  mucus.  A  continued  damp 
flate  of  air,  will  check  the  perfpiration, 
obftrudt  the  duds,  and  thicken  the  mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  though  it  may  not  immediately 
occafion  fuch  an  impediment  to  the  cir¬ 
culation,  as  to  bring  on  a  diftillation  ;  it 
will,  however,  greatly  augment  the  dif- 
charge  of  mucus  ;  and  if  it  holds  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  ;  or  if  the  flighteft  accident 
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from  a  cold,  taken  in  the  way  before  men* 
tioned,  fhould  happen,  it  will  alfo  bring  on 
the  difeafe  in  form. 

The  natural  and  falutary  termination  of  a 
Coryza ,  from  a  local  affedion,  is  by  refolu- 
tion  5  and  this  happens  in  the  following  or¬ 
der  and  manner.  The  membrane,  being 
upon  the  ftretch,  from  the  obftrudions  of 
the  capillary  veffels,  makes,  by  the  elaftic 
force  with  which  it  is  endued,  a  perpetual 
endeavour  to  recover  itfelf,  and,  by  fo  doing, 
fqueezes  out  forne  of  the  thinner  lymph, 
which  then  diftils  from  the  noftrils.  This 
aiifus  continuing,  and  the  ftridure  being 
hereby  in  part  taken  off  from  the  lymphatic 
arteries,  they  alio  are  enabled,  by  their  con¬ 
tractile  power,  to  difeharge  their  contents 
more  and  more  freely,  and  the  catarrh 
flows  more  conftantly  and  copioufly  ;  till, 
at  length,  thefe  arteries  being  to  a  good  de¬ 
cree  unburthened,  and,  in  confequence,  ex¬ 
erting  their  elaftic  force,  joined  with  that 
of  the  membrane,  with  greater  effed,  they 
he<ftn  to  recover  their  natural  tone  and  di- 
xnenfions ;  and  thus  the  veffels,  not  only  get 
rid  of  the  humors,  which,  from  time  to  time, 
flill  prefs  for  admiffion,  but,  alfo,  are  put 
into  a  ft  ate  both  of  returning  the  fuperfluous 
blood,  by  the  capillary  veins,  back  into 

the  mafs,  and  of  refifting  againft  future  in¬ 
fluxes  ; 
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fluxes :  Then  it  is  when  the  diftillation  from 
the  lymphatics  abates  in  quantity,  returns 
only  by  fits,  and  after  longer  intervals ;  whilft 
the  difcharge  of  mucus  becomes  more  equal 
and  conrtant.  In  this  Hate  affairs  continue 
for  fome  fhort  fpace  ;  the  difcharge  of  mu¬ 
cus  not  inftantly  ceafing,  through  mere 
weaknefs  of  the  veffels  and  follicules,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  diftenfion  they  have  fuffered  ; 
the  completion  of  the  cure  depending  on  a 
perfect  recovery  of  the  natural  tone  of  the 
ftretched  veffels  and  follicules  :  To  facilitate 
which  resolution  and  recovery,  it  is  often 
neceffary  to  take  away  blood,  and  fometimes 
to  empty  the  bowels  by  gentle  aperitives, 
in  order  to  eafe  the  membrane  of  that  load, 
and  tenfxon,  which  would  otherwife  be  too 
great  for  the  elafticity  of  the  veffels  to  over¬ 
come,  and  which  might,  hereby,  fpread  and 
multiply  the  obrtrudtions  $  rupture  the  vef¬ 
fels  ;  inflame  the  membrane,  and  particularly 
that  part  of  it  which  inverts  the  frontal  finuf- 
fes,  fo  as  to  create  a  dangerous  Fever  ;  a 
Phrenitis ,  with  nafal  haemorrhages,  and  local 
gangrenes.  For,  although  there  be  no  paf- 
fage  from  the  head  through  which  pituita 
can  flow,  yet  there  is  a  communication  by 
means  of  blood  veffels,  between  thefe  parts 
and  the  brain  *  •,  fo  that  obdurate,  or  ill  ma« 

*  Schn.  lib.  iv.  p.  46,  47,  48. 
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naged  obftrudtions  in  the  pituitary  mem¬ 
brane,  may  occafion  the  fame  diforders  to 
fpread  into  the  cavity  of  the  fkull,  equally 
as  if  fuch  paffages  exifled,  together  with 
all  the  train  of  bad  confequences  that  could 
arife  from  them,  but  without  equal  means 
for  relief. 

CHAP.  IV.  SECT.  III. 

Oja  Sore  Throat. 

WHoever  has  had  occafion,  or  has  been 
induced  by  curiofity  to  look  into, 
and  carefully  examine  the  back  parts  of  the 
mouth,  mull  have  obferved  them  to  be  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  which  is  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  blood  veffels  with  which 
they  are  interwoven,  and  fometimes  fo  thick 
and  clofe,  as  to  leave  no  appearance  of  fpace 
between,  by  which  the  naked  eye  can  dif- 
tinguifh  the  individual  veffels,  but  which 
reprefent  one  bright  red  expan fe  of  Surface  ; 
fometimes  the  veffels  are  diftindlly  confpi- 
cuous,  and  give  a  ftreaky,  variegated,  and 
beautiful  appearance.  Thefe  parts  of  the 
pituitary  membrane  are  alfo  furnithed  with 
very  remarkable,  and  fome  very  large  mu- 
cofe  glands.  If  the  cold  air,  by  fome  acci¬ 
dent,  like  to  any  of  thofe  before-mentioned 
occafioning  a  Coryza,  inftead  of 
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spired  by  the  noftrils,  fhould  be  fucceffively 
drawn  in  at  the  mouth,  and  inflid  its  re¬ 
peated  ftrokes  on  the  loofe  pendulous  cur¬ 
tain  of  the  palate,  on  the  uvula  and  tonfils  ; 
a  fimilar  kind  of  difeafed  affedion  will  hap¬ 
pen  on  thefe  parts  of  the  membrane,  to  that 
which  I  have  defcribed  as  falling  on  the 
noftrils.  There  will  be,  moreover,  an  appa¬ 
rent  tumor,  attended  with  a  fierce  rednefs 
of  the  parts ;  the  tonfils  will  be  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  in  their  bulk  ;  the  uvula  will  be 
thickened  ;  the  ifthmus  of  the  fauces  will 
be  narrowed  and  ftraitned,  by  the  fulnefs 
of  the  feveral  parts,  which  are  fometimes 
fo  ftretched  out  and  enlarged,  as  almoft  to 
meet  one  another  from  all  fides  ;  from 
which  the  addon  of  fwailowing  becomes 
painful  and  difficult ;  as  alfo  that  of  excret¬ 
ing  the  load  of  vifcid  flegm,  with  which 
the  parts  are  grievoufly  incommoded.  This 
fpecies  of  cold  is  called,  by  Ce/fus  f,  after 
the  name  of  one  of  the  parts  moft  appa¬ 
rently  and  moft  frequently  affeded,  the 
Tonfil  malady.  Boerhaave,  and  others,  de¬ 
nominate  it  a  humorrhal  Quincy  J  ;  we 
give  it  the  appellation  of  a  Sore  throat. 

This  fpecies  is  fubjeded  to  two  diftind 
events ;  one  in  the  way  of  the  former,  by 

t  Celfus  lib.  i.  cap.  v.  lib.  vi;  cap.  x. 

£  Angina  aquofa,  cedematofa,  catftrrhofas  Boerh,  aphorifm* 
79I>2>3- 
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retolution,  relaxation,  by  mere  mucofe  ex- 
pttitions,  and  at  length,  a  recovery  of  the 
tone  of  the  veffels  and  membrane  5  the  other, 
by  fuppuration  and  purulent  difcharges, 
*  There  is  moreover  a  third,  but  which  fel- 
dom  if  ever  happens,  unlefs  by  ill  treatment ; 
namely,  an  abiding  augmentation,  and  an  in¬ 
duration  of  the  tonfils  ;  which,  beiides  the 
inconveniencies  that  muft  naturally  attend 
it,  may,  in  time,  produce  worfe  diforders  of 
the  Scfairrhofe  kind.  f  If  the  chilling  flroke 
fhould  infmuate  itfelf  beyond  the  tonfils, 
and  verberate  upon  the  protuberant  mouth 
of  either  of  the  Euftachian  tubes, ^  it  will 
occafion  an  acute  pain,  ftretcbing  into  the 
ear,  efpecially  when  the  adjacent  rn nicies 
are  put  into  adion  for  the  purpofe  of  ^wal¬ 
lowing  ;  a  circumftance,  which  though 
fymptomatic,  deferves  attention,  lead,  by 
negled,  the  obftrudions  fhould  ftretch  in¬ 
wards  and  inflame  the  T.ynipanum. 

* 

CHAP.  IV.  SEC  T.  IV, 

Of  a  Hoarfenefs  and  Quincy* 

IF  the  mifchievous  blaft  fiiould,  from  the 
particular  conftrudion  of  the  fauces, 
or  any  other  caufe,  have  fuch  a  Angular  di- 


*  Boerh.  aph.  808. 
t  Boerh.  aph.  797. 
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redtion  as  to  pafs  over  the  parts  mentioned, 
and  attack  the  Epiglottis  and  upper  part  of 
the  Larynx «  to  thicken  the  membrane  of 
thefe  parts,  and  to  obftrudt  their  numerous 
glands,  thereby  rendering  their  furface  une¬ 
qual  and  dry,  and  impeding  their  addon  $  a 
roughnefs,  or,  fometimes,  a  lofs  of  voice, 
partial  or  total,  temporary,  or  continual,  of 
flhorter  or  longer  duration,  will  be  occasion¬ 
ed,  in  proportion  as  the  ftroke  happened  to 
be  light  or  violent,  more  or  lefs  frequently 
repeated,  and  for  a  fhorter  or  longer  con* 
tinuance  of  time ;  or  according  to  the 
method  in  which  it  was  firft  treated.  This 
fpecies  was  called  a  Branchus ,  anfwering 
to  our  word  hoarfenefs.  If  the  affedion 
fhould  penetrate  deeper  into  the  Glottis  j 
and  the  membrane,  lining  the  cartilages, 
fhould  be  clogged,  thickened  and  ftiffened, 
fo  as  to  impede  the  free  and  eafy  mobility 
of  this  part,  a  difficulty  of  refpiration  will 
be  fuperadded.  If  the  mufcles  of  the  La- 
rynx  are  alfo  chilled  and  ftiffened,  this 
difficulty  will  be  augmented  5  and  if  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  through  their  vef- 
iels,  fhould  be  cbftrudted,  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  or  for  any  time,  through  negledt,  or 
through  ill  treatment,  a  tumor  and  inflam¬ 
mation  will  arife,  and  a  true  inflammatory 
Angina  or  Quincy  be  excited,  one  of  the  raoft 
immediately  dangerous  of  all  difeafes 

*  Boerh,  Aphorifroi,  798.  ad  808. 
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Indeed  when  one  confiders  the  contiguity 
of  all  the  parts  mentioned,  in  this,  and  in 
the  preceding  fedions,  together  with  their 
confent  in  various  adions;  as  alfo  the  com¬ 
munication  and  common  origin  of  their 
blood  veffels,  it  (hould  feem  fufficient  to  put 
every  one  on  his  guard,  and  upon  taking 
fuch  timely  and  proper  care,  under  each 
of  the  lighter  fpecies,  as  (hall  prevent  their 
iffuing  in  this  mod  terrible  appearance. 

CHAP.  IV.  SEC  T.  V. 

Of  a  Cough . 

IF  all  the  before-mentioned  parts  hap¬ 
pen  to  efcape  from  being  hurt,  but  the 
pernicious  current  ftiould  drive  down  the 
Afpera  Arteria,  and  impinge  on  any  part  of 
the  pofterior  membranous  iuperficies  or  this 
tube,  which  is  thickly  (lored  with  the 
duds  of  mucofe  glands  feated  on  its  back- 
fide ;  a  frequent  and,  fometimes,  almoft  in- 
cedant  irritation  to  cough  will  be  excited, 
by  the  remora  given  to  the  infpiffated 
mucus,  palling  through  there  excretory 
duds  of  the  glands,  upon  the  diften- 
fion  of  the  trachea  $  and,  from  hence,  by 
a  ftrangulation  of  the  duds  themfelves 
alfo,  in  every  infpiration  ;  for  this  cough  is 

nothing  more  than  a  violent  convulfive  ex¬ 
piration, 
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piration,  (fometimes  at  the  direclion  of  the 
will,  oftentimes  whether  we  will  it  or  not) 
which  becomes  neceffary  to  diflodge,  pump 
up,  and  throw  out,  this  vifcid  obftruding 
mucus.  It  is  of  no  fmali  confequence  to 
inquire,  how  deep  in  the  Trachea,  or  Bron¬ 
chia,  the  affedion  is  lodged :  But  as  a  far¬ 
ther  purfuit  of  this  would  lead  me  into  the 
consideration  of  dileafes,  not  immediately 
refulting  from,  nor  properly  falling  under, 
the  denomination  of  a  Cold ;  and  as  1  Shall 
be  obliged  to  take  fome  notice  of  them 
hereafter,  I  Shall  drop  it  for  the  prefent. 

The  falmary  event  of  this  fpecies  of 
Cold ,  is  brought  about,  by  eafing  the  loaded 
parts;  appealing  the  irritation;  by  a  refo- 
lution  of  any  obftrtidions  which  may  be 
occafioned  in  the  capillaries ;  by  a  gentle 
and  eafy  expectoration  of  the  vifcid  pituita, 
from  the  duds  and  glands ;  and,  finally,  by 
a  recovered  flrength  of  all  the  folid  parts 
concerned,  by  which  they  may  be  enabled 
to  refill:  againfl:  any  farther  preternatural 
influx :  To  anfwer  which  falutary  per- 
pofes,  great  caution  Should  be  ufed,  in 
mod  recent  cafes,  not  to  be  too  bufy  with 
provocative  expedorants,  which,  in  dead  of 
appealing,  aggravate  the  irritation ;  force 
a  preternatural  fecretion,  fometimes  Spotted, 
or  ftreaked,  with  blood  ;  load  and  ftretcb, 

H  2  more 
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more  and  more,  the  obftruded  diftended 
glands  and  duds ;  and,  by  a  pertinacious 
continuance,  utterly  deftroy  their  tone ;  ’till 
either,  at  length,  the  mucus  Magnates  in 
them,  putrefies,  and  creates  an  ulcer  or 
Vomica ;  and  more  efpecially  if  any  of  the 
fmall  bronchial  veffels  Ihould  happen  to  be 
lacerated,  by  the  violence  of  the  cough  ;  or 
eroded  by  the  acrimony  of  the  medicines  *, 
or  humors;  or  elfe,  by  an  irrecoverable  en¬ 
largement  and  weaknefs  of  all  the  parts  con¬ 
cerned,  a  foundation  is  laid  for  an  habitual 
jijlbma. 

OBSERVATION. 

Either  of  the  preceding  fpecies  of 
Colds  feparately,  or  all  conjundly,  may 
poffibly  happen,  without  any  other  par¬ 
ticular  affedion  of  the  trunc,  limbs,  vif- 
cera,  or  of  the  general  habit  of  the  body ; 
they  may  be  fo  flight  as  to  go  quickly  off,  and 
without  creating  any  uneafy  fenfation,  lav¬ 
ing  in  the  part  or  parts  of  the  pituitary  mem¬ 
brane,  which  receive  the  hurtful  ftrokes ; 
but  when  they  are  not  foon  relieved  by  na¬ 
ture  or  art,  they  often  lay  the  firft  founda¬ 
tions  of  dangerous  local  inflammations,  par¬ 
ticularly  within  the  head  or  lungs;  as  alio 

*  kommius  Med.  Qbf.  p.  1 43 , 

of 
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of  general  fevers,  that  is,  fevers  of  the  whole 
habit,  by  means  of  multiplied  obftruftions, 
and  the  confequent  numerous  flops  they  put 
to  the  circulation.  It  matters  not,  in  the 
idea  we  have  of  an  inflammatory  fever, 
where  the  flop  to  the  circulation  begins- 
for  it  is  certain,  it  may  equally  be  railed  by 
a  flop  given  to  the  circulation,  in  the  pi¬ 
tuitary  membrane,  as  in  the  pleura,  or  coats 
of  any  of  the  vifcera,  or  on  the  outward 
fkin ;  the  only  difference  will  be,  that  the 
chief  feat  of  pain  will  be  in  the  parts 
originally  affedted,  but  the  fever  will  be 
equally  general. 


CHAP.  IV.  SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  putrid  Sore  ^Throat. 


L  T  H  O  U  G  H  the  account  to  be 


A  g^en  of  this  difeafe,  will  not  qua¬ 
drate  with  the  definition  of  a  Cold,  yet, 
as  it  bears  a  certain  fpurious  refemblance 
of  it,  and  in  practice  may  be  fatally  mif- 
taken  for  one  •  as  it  is  mod  undoubtedly 
an  aftedtion  of  the  pituitary  membrane ; 
and  caufed  by  fome  ill  difpofition  of  the 
atmofphere,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  pub* 
lickly  confidered  in  thefe  lights;  I  could 
not  omit  giving  it  a  place  in  my  papers. 


Not- 
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Notwithstanding  its  denomination 
be  taken  from  the  affe&ion  of  the  throat 
or  fauces ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  this  part,  but  fpreads,  at  different  times, 
through  all  the  extent  of  the  pituitary 
membrane;  very  often  through  the  nof- 
trils,  and  difeafiog  the  cavernous  bones  and 
finuffes ;  and,  fometimes,  it  reaches  up  along 
the  proceffes  of  the  palate  bones,  to  the 
angles  of  the  eyes ;  to  which  let  me  add, 
that  the  malignancy  of  its  virus,  has  been 
frequently  known  to  penetrate  beyond  the 
confines  of  this  membrane ;  to  tumefy  and 
indurate  the  Parotids,  and  to  occafion  fuch 
a  flop  to  the  circulation,  about  thefe  parts, 
as  to  rupture  the  veffels,  and  caui'e  the  blood 
to  burft  out,  in  great  quantities,  through 
the  auditory  paffages. 

Thou  gh  the  feat  of  this  difeafe  be 
nearly  the  fame  with,  yet  it  is  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  nature  from  all  the  preceding  dif¬ 
ord  ers ;  and  it  has  different  appearances 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it. 

It  fets  out  with  a  putrid,  not  an  in¬ 
flammatory  afpedt ;  it  never  riles  to  an  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  natural  courfe  oi  the 
difeafe,  but  tends,  in  its  own  genuine  na¬ 
ture,  to  a  Sphacelus ,  and  Caries  of  the  parts 
affefied, 


The 
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T he  firft  and  common  appearances  are  fe- 
verifhnefs,  ficknefs,  vomiting,  or  purging;  the 
proper  and  diagnoftic  figns  which  follow,  are 
an  ulcerous  hough  on  fome  part  of  the  fau¬ 
ces,  difcharging  a  fetid  matter ;  a  livid,  or 
dark  purplifli  colour  of  the  membrane  fpread 
over  the  velum,  tonfils,  and  other  parts  in 
view  ;  with  rather  a  thicknefs,  than  any  very 
manifeft  tumor  attending  it,  fo  that  the 
fwallowing  is  father  incommoded  than  pain¬ 
ful  ;  the  noftrils  are  glandered,  difcharging 
a  glary,  fetid  mucus;  the  edges  of  the 
uoftrils,  and  angles  of  the  lips,  are  exco¬ 
riated,  and  fcab ;  the  eyes  difcharge,  from 
the  internal  angles,  a  fetid  matter;  and  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids  agglutinate. 

From  the  abforption  of  the  fetid  pus, 
the  blood  is  contaminated  ;  crimfon  efflo- 
refcencies,  and  fmall  putrid puftules,  break 
out  on  the  fkin  of  the  neck  and  breaft ;  a 
quick  depreiTed  pulfe,  with  a  tendency 
rather  to  ftupor  than  violent  perturbation, 
accompany  all,  and,  if  not  relieved,  termi¬ 
nate  in  delirium,  languor,  clammy  fweats, 
and  death. 

This  was  the  ftate  of  the  difeafe  at, 
and  for  fome  time  after  its  firft  breaking 
out,  in  the  year  1739*,  which  I  well  re¬ 
member  ; 

* In  January  1 740,  upon  the  unexpefted  death  of  a  child, 
under  my  care,  carried  off  by  this  difeafe,  and  that  within 

a  few 
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member ;  when  great  numbers  fell  vidtims 
to  it,  efpecially  children :  It  has  indeed,  by 
degrees,  abated  of  its  malignancy  j*  and  the 
true  method  of  treating  it  is,  now,  better 


a  few  hours  after  fuch  favourable  appearances,  as  feemed  to 
promife  a  recovery  ;  and  upon  its  feizing  another,  in  the 
fame  family,  immediately  afterwards,  I  made  my  requeft  to 
the  Parents  for  leave  to  call  in  fome  able  Phyfician  to  it ;  re¬ 
peating  to  them  what  I  had  before  declareci,  that  I  was  ui 
terly  at  a  lofs  how  to  account  for  the  death  of  the  firft  ;  and 
that  there  was  fomething  in  the  whole  of  the  cafe  quite  new 
and  unknown  to  me.  The  perfon  fixed  on  to  botn  our  fa- 
tisfaftions  was  Dr.  Leatherland.  This  very  learned  and  fa- 
gacious  Phyfician,  upon  the  narrative  i  gave  him  of  all  that 
had  pafled  in  the  firft  child’s  cafe,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  fecond  was  feized,  immediately  prefaged  a  like 
fatal  event  to  this  laft  as  had  happened  to  the  fonnei  ;  whicn 
prefage  proved  a  true  one  in  every  circumftance  foretold. 
The  Doctor,  as  he  then  told  me,  on  the  occafion  of  the 
illnefs  and  death  of  the  two  fons  of  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  H. 
Pelham,  which  fell  out  in  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding 
year  1739  ;  and  of  the  alarm  it  caufed  over  all  this  great 
city,  both  from  its  novelty  and  fatality,  had  been  employ¬ 
ing  his  care  and  pains  in  turning  over  ancient  and  mooein 
writers,  to  fee  if  he  could  trace  out  any  feotfteps  of  this 
remarkable  and  terrible  difeafe;  and,  after  long  fearch, 
had  been  fo  happy  as  to  difeover  the  identical  difeafe, 
circumft antially  deferibed,  in  the  Spanilh  writers : .  And  from 
all  that  I  know,  or  have  ever  heard,  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
matter  out  of  queftion,  that  it  is  to  Dr .  Leatherland  we  aie 
indebted  for  this  difeovery,  and  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  method  in  which  it  ought  to  be  treated.  This  note  I 
codd  not  help  inferting,  as°the  fafls  I  have  related  fell  fo 
immediately  under  my  own  cogmfance,  without  a  tacit  m- 

juftice  to  his  merit.  > 

The  public  had  no  authentic  relation  of  this  difeafe  till 
the  year  1748,  when  Dr.  Fothergill  published  his  accurate 
and  judicious  Account  of  the  Sore  throat,  attended  with  Ulcers, 
See.  which  met  with  that  univerlally  favourable  reception  it 
juftly  deferved. 

*  See  Dr.  Fothergill ’s  Account,  p.  21. 

under- 
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underftood,  than  it  was  at  its  firft  appear¬ 
ance  ;  from  both  which  circumftances  it 
is  become  lefs  formidable  $  notwithftand- 
ing  which,  as  from  the  fymptoms  recited, 
when  the  difeafe  raged  in  its  full  vigour, 
its  malignant  nature  and  fatal  tendency 
may  be  inferred,  no  degree  of  circumfpec- 
tion  can  be  too  great,  in  order  to  difcover, 
and  difcriminate  it,  at  its  firft  appearance, 
from  every  other  fpecies  of  fore  throat  hi¬ 
therto  known. 

As  in  all  the  preceding  fpecies  of  Colds, 
evacuations  by  bleeding  and  aperitives  are, 
generally  fpeaking,  ufeful,  and  very  feldom 
hurtful  •  on  the  contrary,  in  this  difeafe, 
they  are  generally  pernicious,  and  rarely 
of  any  ufe  *.  The  fame  may  be  afferted, 
both  from  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and 
from  experience,  of  antiphlogillicks,  or 
cooling  medicines,  and  efpecially  of  Nitre. 
Sudorificks  and  Veficatories  are  the  only 
fafe  evacuants  and  alterants,  which  may 

*  Catarrhi  prodigiofum  genus  populariter  viguit, — qui- 
bufdam,  una  cum  febre  ardente,  eruperunt  per  totum  os  puf- 
tulas,  et  os  ipfum  totum  interius  putrefadlum  eft,  ac  interna 

tunica  albida  fa&a,  quae  tandem,  mortua  eft.  (Anno  1 593) _ _ 

tales  fuere  iliac  duce  conftitutiones,  una  1557,  altera  1580 
hib  autumni  initium  invaluit — ut  majorem  partem  hominum 
fuftulerent,  et  plenque  quibus  <vei  mijjus  fanguis  fuerat  <vel  pur~ 
gans  datum,  perierint.  Schn.  lib.  iv.  p.  163. 

See  Dr  Fothergill’s  Account,  &c.  Preface,  and  p.  40,  41, 
42>  Sl>  7D 

be 
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be  at  all  times  adminiftred,  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  fymptoms  peculiar  to  this 
difeafe,  which  are  thofe  above-mentioned. 

I  have  feen,  where  by  the  ufe  of  the  warm 
regimen,  the  difeafe  has  by  degrees  ^  put 
off  its  putrid  nature ;  the  doughs  have  been 
intirely  feparated  $  the  fetid  dflcharge^  has 
ceafed  ;  the  parts  have  become  found,  have 
changed  their  purple  for  a  bright  red  co¬ 
lour,  and  have  afterwards  arifen  into  a  pain¬ 
ful  inflamed  tumor ;  the  pulfe  have  ac¬ 
quired  ftrength  and  fullnefs ;  in  which 
changed  circumftances,  bleeding  and  anti- 
phlogiftics  have  compleated  the  cure.  This 
though  a  cafe  which  feldom  happens,  yet 
it  well  deferves  to  be  attended  to. 

CHAP.  V.  SECT.  I. 

Qf  the  fever a  l  Species  of  Colds  taken  on  the 

outward  Skin . 

I  Have  hitherto  confidered  Colds  only  fo 
far  as  they  fall  on  one  or  another  pait 
of  the  Pituitary  Membrane,  and  obftrudt 
the  perfpiratioo,  and  mucofe  fecretion  in 
thofe  parts :  But  there  are,  moreover,  various 
fpecies  of  this  diforder,  afFedting  the  orga- 
nical  flrudture,  and  the  perfpiration  of  the 
outward- moft  teguments  ;  of  which  the 

lighted  of  all  is  a  fuperficial  forenefs  or 
" p  ten- 
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tendernefs,  which  often  happens  to  the 
fcarf  fkin  of  the  head,  and  often  alfo  about 
the  fides  and  back,  and  by  turns  on  every 
other  part  of  this  general  covering ;  which 
feems  to  fhew  as  if  the  nervofe  papillae  had 
been  roughly  handled  by  fome  fudden  blaft 
of  chilling  air,  rudely  brufhing  over  the 
furface,  without  exerting  any  deeper  ef¬ 
fects  ;  and  which  is  an  affedion  but  a 
little  exceeding  that,  which  contracts  and 
roughens  the  cuticle  in  cold  weather,  and 
is  commonly  called  a  goofe-fkin :  This  ge¬ 
nerally  goes  off  in  a  few  days,  with  a  little 
additional  covering,  and  by  the  common 
exercife  of  the  body. 


CHAP.  V.  SECT,  II. 


Of  Blights ,  &c. 

HAT  fpecies  of  Cold  which  goes 


by  the  name  of  a  Blight ,  happens 
when  a  cold  dream  of  air  is  received  on 
any  part  of  the  teguments  about  the  eyes, 
and  which  checking  the  fubtile  perfpira- 
tion,  occafions  an  inflated  elevation  of  the 
teguments  of  the  eye  lid  and  parts  adjacent, 
mod  frequently  of  the  under  eye  lid,  and 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  blown- 
up  bladder:  This  diforder,  if  the  ftroke 
has  not  been  exceeding  violent,  if  the  hu- 
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mors  are  benign,  and  proper  care  be  taken, 
goes  eafily  off  without  any  farther  ill  con- 
fequence 3  but  if  it  be  negledted,  and  if  the 
humors  are  hot  and  acrimonious,  it  may  de¬ 
generate  into  an  Eryfipelas,  and  require  a 
more  exquifite  conduct  to  get  rid  off. 

When  the  cold  blighting  ftream  falls 
with  force,  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the 
leffer  angle  of  the  upper  eye  lid,  it  is  apt  to 
occafion  a  weeping  eye,  by  a  ftimulation, 
compreffion  and  conftridtion  of  the  la¬ 
chrymal  gland,  and  its  duds :  If,  by  the 
violence  of  the  ftroke,  or  duration  of  the 
flow  of  humor,  through  negledt  of  timely 
care,  this  gland  fhould  be  organically 
weakened,  there  will  be  danger  of  its  ter¬ 
minating  in  an  Epiphora  or  an  habitual 
flux  of  tears  on  every  the  flighted:  occafion. 
If  the  blow  fhould  light  on  the  infide  of 
the  lid,  and  on  the  lachrymal  points  and 
dudts  feated  in  the  larger  angle ;  and  the 
fpongeous  bone  and  cells  be  fluffed  up 
at  the  fame  time,  fo  as  to  obflruft  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  humor  through  the  lachrymal 
fac  and  canal,  into  the  noftrils,  the  glan¬ 
dular  and  arterial  lymph  will  thicken  in¬ 
to  a  troublefome  pituita,  in  the  angle  of 
the  eye  3  the  humor  in  the  dudts  and  fac 


*  Coward  Qphthalmiatria,  p.  136. 
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will  be  infpiffated,  and  heated  5  and  thefe 
complicated  accidents  will  endanger  a  fup- 
puration  and  FiJIula .  If  the  ftroke  be  inflic¬ 
ted  on  the  caruncle  or  femilunar  membrane, 
it  may  occafion  an  Encanthis 5  that  is,  a 
tumor  of  this  part,  which  has  been,  fome 
times,  obferved  to  be  fo  large,  as  to  cover  the 
lachrymal  points $  and  hereby  preventing 
the  tears,  diverging  from  the  caruncle,  from 
entering  into  them,  makes  them  to  fall  in 
continued  rivulets  down  by  the  fide  of  the 
nofe 3  and  thefe  tumors,  when  the  juices  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  acrimonious,  fometimes  turn  out 
cancerous .  If  the  injury  be  received  on  the 
Cilia,  or  cartilagineous  edges  of  the  eye¬ 
lids,  the  duds  of  the  ciliary  glands  will 
be  corrugated  5  the  febaceous  humor,  by 
obftrudion,  will  become  glutinous  ;  the 
eye  lids  will  be  gummed  together,  and 
will  fometimes  appear  excoriated,  ulcerated, 
and  fcabbed  •  and,  without  care,  will  en¬ 
danger  an  Ancyloblepharon ,*  that  is,  a  con¬ 
cretion  of  the  lids  one  with  another.  If 
the  lymph  oozing  from  the  capillaries  of 
the  adnata,  and  flowing  over  the  cornea, 
fhould  be  infpifiated  by  cold,  it  may  con¬ 
crete,  and  adhere  5  and  form  a  a Speck,  or 
peculiar  coat  over  the  pupil,  and  obftrud 
the  fight  •f. 

*  Heift.  Inftit.  Chir.  p.  543.  f  Coward,  p.  gr,  86. 
and  Heift.  Chir.  p.  623, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V.  SECT. 

Of  an  Qphthalmy. 


IT  fometimes  happens,  that  from  a  fud- 
den  and  violent  ftroke  of  a  cold  north 
eaft,  or  of  a  frofty  driving  wind,  upon  the 
infide  of  the  eye  lid,  or  upon  the  tunica 
adnata  of  the  eye  itfelf ;  a  perfon  (hall  be 
in  an  inftant  feized  with  a  pricking  fcnfa- 
tion,  like  as  if  an  angular  particle  of  land 
was  got  in  between  the  lid  and  eye,  ex¬ 
citing  a  mo  ft,  acute  pain  upon  the  leaft 
motion  of  the  lid  or  eye,  joined  with  a 
flux  of  tears  ;  but  without  the  appearance 
of  any  extraneous  body,  when  examined, 
that  could  give  occafion  to  it;  nor  will 
there  be,  immediately,  any  apparent  in¬ 
flammation,  although  it  be  undoubtedly 
owing  to  tome  conftriCtion,  obftf  uCtion,  and 
tumor,  (not  difcoverable  by  the  naked  eye) 
in  a  capillary  artery  or  vein,  which  upon 
the  motion  of  the  eye  or  eye  lid,  fuffers  a 
painful  dsftenfion,  or  friction  :  As  this  af¬ 
fection  is  Tudden,  confined  to  a  point,  and 
by  its  extreme  painful nefs  obliges  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  take  feme  immediate  methods  for 
relief,  it  is  generally  foon  got  rid  oft,  with¬ 
out  farther  mifchiet.  Keeping  the  eye  lids 

dole,  and  the  eye  from  motion,  and  fre¬ 
quently 
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quently  applying  a  well  heated  hand,  or 
other  loft  fubftance,  over  the  clofed  eye,  is 
generally  fufficient  for  the  purpofe.  But 
if  the  blow  has  been  more  extenlive,  or 
often  repeated,  or  if  proper  care  has  been* 
>  neglected,  it  will  bring  on  an  Ophthalmy 
that  is,  when  the  free  recourfe  of  the  blood, 
through  the  capillary  veins  to  their  truncs, 
being  intercepted  by  conftriCtions,  and  ob- 
ftruCtions,  thefe  capillary  veins,  together 
with  the  lymphatic  veffels,  will  be  replete 
with  the  obftructing  blood,  and  the  whole 
tunica  adnata,  or  the  white  of  the  eye, 
will  be  fuffufed  with  an  inflammatory  red- 
nefs,  occafioning  great  heat,  pain,  and  an 
intoleration  of  the  lead  motion,  the  lead 
light,  and  the  flighted  breath  of  air. 

The  refolution  of  this  difeafe,  is  to  be 
immediately  undertaken,  by  every  poflible 
precaution,  and  prudent  obfervance,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  confinement  j  repofe $  exclufion  of 
light  and  air ;  and  to  abftinence ;  as  alfo 
to  fuitable  evacuations,  and  lenient  appli¬ 
cations  ;  as,  otherwife,  it  might  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  many  terrible  mifchiefs.  For 
fhould  the  inflammation,  through  negleCt, 
have  time  to  penetrate  deep  into  the  coats, 
or  within  the  globe  of  the  eye,  it  would 

*  Coward  Ophth.  p,  150,  15 1. 

endan- 
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endanger  an  Hypopyon ,  or  ulceration,  with 
a  lofs  of  the  eye :  Or  fhould  it  be  ill  treat¬ 
ed,  efpecially  by  the  mifapplication  of  cold 
ftyptic  collyriums,  or  other  empirical  fpe- 
cifics,  there  will  be  danger  of  creating  a 
Chemofis  that  is,  when  the  lids  are  forced 
afunder  by  the  inflammatory  tumor  of  the 
adnata,  making  the  white  of  the  eye  to 
fwell  up  above  the  pupil,  and  to  leave  the 
appearance  of  a  hollow,  as  it  were,  with¬ 
in  it:  Or  an  Eftropion  may  be  occafioned ; 
in  which  the  eye  lids  are  fo  corrugated, 
and  retraded,  as  to  make  their  infides  turn 
outwards,  and  to  exhibit  the  bloody  thick¬ 
ened  fubftance  of  the  inner  membrane  pro¬ 
minent  •f.  Anyone  or  other  of  thefe  laft 
mentioned  diforders,  may  have  the  farther 
pernicious  confequences,  of  thickening  the 
coats  of  the  eye,  condenfing  the  humors, 
fpoiling  their  figures,  rendering  them  opaque, 
and  hereby  of  depraving  vifion,  or  utterly 
aboliihing  it. 

CHAP.  V.  SECT.  IV. 

Of  a  fwelled  Face ,  Kernels ,  Cricks ,  &c. 

IF  the  broke  fihould  be  warded  off  from 
the  eyes  and  parts  adjacent,  by  the  hat, 
or  any  other  defence,  and  fall  upon  the 

*  Coward,  p,  148.  f  Heift,  Inftit*  Chir,  p.  546. 

lower 
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lower  parts  of  the  face,  Swelled  chops  will 
enlae  ;  in  which  the  integuments  will  be 
inflated  from  ear  to  ear,  and  the  lips  and 
no  Arils  will  be  remarkably  fwelled  and 
hard  :  i  his  is  one  of  the  moil  common 
'.external  affections  which  occurs  5  inftances 
of  which  we  daily  fee,  in  cold  windy  fea- 
lonSj  amongft  the  common  people,  who 
go  about  the  flreets  with  muffled  faces, 
and  execute  their  affairs  without  much 
hindrance  from  them  ;  though  fometimes 
(when  the  ftroke  has  been  violent  and  re¬ 
peated,  and  moreover  has  been  neglefted) 
it  produces  a  very  painful  tumor  ;  and  fuch 
a  ftretch  of  the  parts,  from  the  collected 
infpilfated  humors,  as  furmounts  their  power 
of  refiftance,  and  confequently  prevents  the 
termination  of  the  difeafe,  by  reiolution  ; 
and  brings  on  an  inflammation  and  fuppu- 
ration  ;  which,  moil  frequently,  breaks  and 
difcharges  within  fide  of  the  mouth,  fome¬ 
times  through  the  membrane  ccnnefied 
with  the  upper,  fometimes  through  that 
of  the  lower  jaw.  But  inftances  alfo,  every 
now  and  then,  occur,  in  which,  from  want 
of  timely  attention  to  eafe  the  parts  aifeCt- 
ed  of  their  load,  by  fome  proper  evacua¬ 
tion,  the  collected  matter  points  outwards, 
breaks  through  the  external  lkin,  and  leaves 
an  unfightly  fear.  When  it  falls  on  the 
neck,  it  oftentimes  penetrates  fo  deep,  as 
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to  tumefy  and  harden  the  glands  lying  in 
the  interfaces  of  the  mufcles,  and  fat  of 
the  neck,  in  children  efpecially,  which 
then  have  the  denomination  of  Kernels  : 
Sometimes  it  reaches  the  Maxillary  glands  ; 
and  fometimes,  in  ftiff  frofts  and  fierce 
driving  winds,  one  or  both  of  the  Parotids ; 
all  of  which  cafes  defer ve  great  attention  and 
care,  in  order  to  guard  againft  ftubborn  in¬ 
durations,  or  dangerous  ahfceffes.  Some¬ 
times  it  affeds  the  Thyroid  gland,  and 
gives  rife  to  that  large  elliptic  kind  of  tu¬ 
mor  in  the  forepart  of  the  throat,  which 
is  common  to  the  inhabitants  amidft  the 
Piedmontefe  mountains,  called  a  Broncho - 
cele  ;  A  diforder  often  of  long  duration,  and 
difficult  of  cure  ;  and  which,  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  greatly  incommodes  the  fw allow¬ 
ing,  and  breathing  ;  but  which,  however, 
is  frequently  remediable  by  proper  ma¬ 
nagement.  At  other  times,  by  chilling  and 
infpiflating  the  fat  of  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  that  dips  in  amongft  the  mufcular 
fibres,  and  by  corrugating  the  membranes 
and  mufcular  fibres  themielves,  it  it  i  fie  ns 
the  mufcles  of  the  neck,  and  gives  great 
pain  on  attempting  to  put  them  in  adion  : 
Thefe  are  called  Cricks  in  the  neck,  which 
happen,  fometimes  to  the  Scaleni,  and 
hinder  the  bending  of  the  neck  ;  often- 
times  to  the  Maftoid,  which  is,  now  and 

then* 
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then,  fo  indurated  to  the  touch,  as  to  equal 
almoft  the  hardnefs  of  a  log,  and  renders 
the  bending  of  the  head,  as  well  as*  its 
rotation  on  its  axis,  extremely  painful  and 
difficult  :  At  other  times  it  falls  on  the 
iuperior  and  pofterior  part  of  the  Cucul- 
laris,  and  then  renders  both  the  flexion  and 
extenflon  of  the  head,  and  neck,  as  well 
as  the  motion  of  the  arms,  difficult  and 
painful.  Thefe  diforders  delerve  to  be 
taken  care  of  in  time,  left  meeting  with 
fome  unfavourable  idiofyncrafy  of  the  ha¬ 
bit,  they  fhould  degenerate  into  one  or 
other  Ipecies  of  a  ^Tetanus ,  or  irrefoluble  ri¬ 
gidity,  followed  by  convulfions  and  death. 

*  i 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  obfervc, 
that  as  thefe  laft  mentioned  complaints,  are, 
for  the  molt  part,  at  their  beginning,  void 
of  fever,  fo  there  are  ieveral  other  local 
affections  from  cold,  which  are  alfo  un¬ 
accompanied  with  any  manifeft,  or  con- 
fiderabje  feverifh  appearances ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  very  troublefome,  and  of  fufficient 
confequence  to  be  regarded  ;  For  where-, 
ever  the  cellular  membrane  is  ftiffened,  or 
thickened,  by  a  congelation  of  the  fat,  the 
circulation  muft  be  interrupted  ;  the  free 
and  orderly  adtion  of  the  mufcular  parts 
muft  be  impeded  and  difturhed  ;  and  the 
equality  of  forces,  between  the  antagonif- 

K  2  tic 
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tic  mufcles,  or  the  feparate  bundles  of 
compound  mufcles,  being  hereby  deftroyed, 
for  the  time,  thole  mufcles,  or  parts  of  a 
mufcle,  which  are  fo  affedted,  will  fall 
into  fudden  involuntary  contractions,  or 
Cramps ;  And  whenever  the  tran  hiding  per- 
fpirable  matter  is  chilled,  and  infpiifated, 
in  membranofe,  nervofe,  or  ligamentofe 
parts,  (fuch  as  are  the  involucrous  fafcias, 
or  tendineous  infertions  of  the  mufcles  j 
the  capfular  and  other  ligaments,  as  alfo 
the  cartilages,  in  the  commilfures  of  the 
bones)  it  will  create  thofe  ftiffneffes,  and 
gnawing  pains,  from  the  obftrudtions  and 
ftretch  of  the  membranes,  and  from  the 
humors  rendered  hot  and  acrimonious  by 
obftrubtion,  which  torment,  in  Sciaticas , 
Lumbagos ,  and  other  fpecies  of  the  difeafe 
called  Rhenmatifm,  which  often  greatly  af¬ 
flict  the  patient  without  any  manifeft  fe¬ 
ver  :  Of  which  kind  is,  alfo,  that  which 
affli&s  the  aponeurofis  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  head,  or  the  pericranium,  and,  for  the 
moft  part,  on  one  fide  only  ;  and  which, 
every  now  and  then,  go  off,  and  return,  in 
fome  meafure  periodically  :  I  mean  that  dif- 
order,  fometimes  called  Rbeumatifm ;  fome- 
times  Ague  in  the  head ;  and  by  the  French 
Migraine  *,  that  is,  Hemicranium,  from  its 

*  See  Furetiere  Migraine, 
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frequently  occupying  juft  half  the  head  5 
A  difordqr  frequently  very  tedious,  as  well 
as  troublefome,  unlefs  relieved  by  art. 

CHAP.  V.  SEC  T.  V. 

Of  the  Diforders  of  the  Ear  occafioned  by 

a  Cold  taken * 

.  1 

TH  E  Ear  is  no  lefs  liable  to  re¬ 
ceive  mifehief  from  thofe  blighting 
ftrokes  *,  than  the  parts  before-mentioned  : 
The  leaft  harm  cauled  by  them,  is  a  thick¬ 
ening  *f*  of  the  wax,  which  prevents  the 
free  impulfes  of  the  undulating  air  on  the 
membrane,  and  little  bones  of  the  tym¬ 
panum  5  dulls  the  hearing,  and  deprives 
the  mind  of  many  notices  which  it  would 
otherwife  receive  through  this  organ  :  If 
they  alfo  infpiffate  and  obftrudl  the  excre¬ 
tion  of  the  wax,  thicken  the  membrane 
of  the  auditory  pafiage,  and  hereby  ftraiten 
this  paflage,  and  render  its  furface  unequal ; 
the  air  will  enter  in  contracted,  condenfed, 
accelerated  and  broken  ftreams,  and  excite 
indiftinCt  fenfations,  and  various  trouble- 
fome  noifes.  If  they  chill  the  blood  in  the 
veflels,  and  obftruct  the  circulation  J,  they 
will  provoke  a  raoft  painful  tumor,  ftretch, 

*  Duverney  traite  de  1’organe  de  l’ouie,  p.  i  io.  f  Du- 
verney,  p.  94 — 144.  j  Duvern.  p.  97,  114. 

and 
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and  pulfation  ;  which,  if  negle&ed,  or  ill 
managed  by  hot,  acrid,  ftimulating  appli¬ 
cations,  will  be  apt  to  terminate  in  an  in¬ 
flammation  *,  and  impofthumation  j  or  in 
a  perpetual  wakefulnefs,  delirium,  convul- 
flons,  fwooning,  and  death  -fo  The  hid¬ 
den,  intermitting,  intolerable  fhootings  of 
pain,  fometimes  happening  within  the  ear, 
without  any  appearance  of  inflammation, 
feem  to  fhew,  as  if  the  ftroke  had  dire&ly 
impinged  on  the  membrane  of  the  Tym¬ 
panum,  and  occafloned  thefe  convulfive 
fpafms  of  the  nervofe  chord  ftretched  over 
it.  The  ftrudture  of  this  whole  organ  is 
fo  delicate  ;  its  parts  fo  numerous  ;  its  vef- 
fels  fo  exceedingly  minute  ;  its  inverting 
coats,  in  which  they  are  interwoven,  fo 
exquifitely  thin  ;  and  its  connexions  fo 
momentous,  that  it  is  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequence  to  the  eafe,  pleafure,  and  fecu- 
rity  of  health  and  life,  to  fuffer  no  pain¬ 
ful  diforder  to  continue,  no  rafli  empirical 
pradtifes  to  be  tried,  but  to  take  the  earliefl: 
-  care,  that  prudence  and  the  beft  eflablifhed 
rules  can  fuggeft,  to  get  rid  of  it. 

*  Duv.  p.  1 1 4.  t  Duv.  p.  97. 
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CHAP.  V.  SEC  T.  VI. 

Of  Fevers  arifing  from  taking  a  Cold. 

IF  from  any  of  the  circumftances  men¬ 
tioned,  p.  38,  39  ;  or  if  by  going  warm 
on  the  river  3  or  by  fitting  in  wet  rooms ; 
or  late  in  the  night,  at  ftudy,  without 
fire,  the  affedtion  be  more  general,  and 
the  trunc  and  limbs  of  the  body  are  made 
to  fuffer  under  the  inclemencies  of  cold, 
and  more  efpecially  damp  air,  by  an  in- 
fpiffation  of  the  peripirable  matter,  and  a 
ftoppage  of  the  perfpiralory  pores  ;  the 
whole  fuperficies  will  be  (more  or  lefs  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  affedtion) 
thrown  into  a  fpafmodic  fhivering,  which 
is  the  firft  moil:  ufual  fign  of  this  fpecies  of 
Cold ;  and  which,  unlefs  immediately  taken 
care  of,  is  a  certain  prelude  to  a  Fever ,  if 
it  be  not  a  Fever  adtually  begun. 

This  fymptom  of  fhivering  is  fo  com¬ 
mon  and  remarkable,  as  to  deferve  fome 
particular  confuleration  ;  and  I  think  it 
may  be  accounted  for,  in  the  following 
manner,  from  the  known  ftrudture  and 
oeconomy  of  the  parts  concerned  ;  viz . 
Upon  the  flop  put  to  perfpiration,  the 
contradtile  valves  or  elaftic  extremities  of 

the 
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the  perfpiratory  dudts,  are  fudaenly  con-* 
ftridted :  This  fudden  conftridtion  convulfes 
the  ultimate  filaments  of  the  cutaneous 
nerves ;  and  oceafions  a  momentary  ftagna- 
tion  of  the  blood  in  the  cutaneous  velfels : 
This  feems  apparent,  both  by  the  coldnefs 
attending  the  fhivering,  and  by  the  pale- 
nefs  of  the  fkin  :  This  ftagnation,-  and 
fhivering  fenfation  is  communicated  thro’ 
the  larger  branches  of  the  arteries,  and  of 
the  nerves  even  to  their  origin  from  the 
ipinal  marrow,  and  gives  rife  to  that  per¬ 
ception  defcribed,  as  if  cold  water  was 
poured  down  the  back  :  The  alternate 
heats  and  fhiverings  which  follow,  are 
owing,  the  firft,  to  the  ceafing  of  the 
convulfion,  and  to  the  nifus  of  the  arteries 
towards  forcing  open  the  obftrudted  pores  ; 
and  then  the  fecond,  to  the  repeated  refi- 
lient  adtion  of  .the  valves  of  the  dudts,  and 
nervofe  filaments,  refilling  againft  this 
nifus. 

The  more  general  the  affedtion,  the 
more  inclement,  and  the  more  durable  the 
time  of  affedtion  have  been,  the  more  in- 
tenfe  will  be  thefe  viciflitudes  of  cold  and 
heat ;  and  if  blood  be  drawn,  it  will  have 
more  of  that  appearance  upon  the  furface 
of  the  cruor,  which  is  called  Size  ;  which 
h  nothing  elfe  than  the  infpifiated  mat- 
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ter  of  perfpiration,  abforbed  into  the  habit, 
flowing  from  the  vein,  and  emerging  in 
the  porringer  by  its  fpecific  lightnefs,  from 
the  heavier  part  of  the  mafs,  while  in  a 
warm  and  fluid  ftate; 

*  » 

This  Size  thrown  back  from  the  fuperfi- 
cies  into  the  habit,  and  carried  by  the  veins 
(which  augmenting  in  their  capacities, 
from  their  extremities  to  their  truncs,  re¬ 
turn  it  with  more  eafe  than  the  arteries, 
under  contrary  circumftances,  can  convey 
it)  to  the  heart;  in  its  tranfmiflion  from 
thence,  by  its  tenacity,  and  by  the  large 
bulk  of  its  conftituent  particles,  paffes 
difficultly  through  the  ultimate  capillary 
tubes  of  the  arteries,  and  the  cylindric 
origin  of  the  veins ;  occalions  numerous 
local  obftrudtions,  deviations,  tumors,  ten¬ 
dons  and  inflammations,  felt  by  pains  in 
2lmoft  every  part  of  the  body,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  the  limbs ;  both  as  being  moft  re¬ 
mote  from  the  fource  of  motion,  and  of 
the  moft  vigorous  impulfes;  and  as  being 
inverted  with  the  periofteum  beneath,  and 
the  mufcular  invelucrum  above:  It  flops 
up  many  canals,  and  hereby  deftroys  the 
juft  ratio  between  the  quantity  of  fluid  to 
be  circulated,  (which  is  hereby  relatively 
augmented)  and  the  free  fpaces  it  requires 
to  pafs  calmly  through  ;  (hereby  diminifti- 
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cd)  fo  that  ah  accelerated  circulation  is 
neceffarily  excited,  attended  with  an  in- 
creafed  attrition  and  heat  5  or  in  other 
words,  a  Fever  is  raifed. 

W  hen  this  fizy  mafs  comes  to  be  tra- 
jedecl  through  the  thin  membranous  parts  5 
either  inch  which  are  flretched  tight,  and 
connected  clofe  to  the  bones ;  or  the  in- 
veiling  coats  of  the  nerves  or  veflfels,  where 
the  intertexture  of  the  arteries  and  veins  are 
numerous  and  minute,  and  their  tubes  fo 
ftri&ly  braced,  or  connefted,  as  not  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  turgefcence  of  the  arteries,  without 
acute  pain  from  the  ftretch  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  ;  nor  fuch  a  dilatation  of  the  diame¬ 
ters  of  the  veins,  as  is  neceffary  to  receive 
it  back  ;  it  will  often  occafion  a  Pleurify 
(which,  for  the  moft  part,  owes  its  exigence 
to  a  Cold)  or  an  univerfal  inflammatory  Fever, 
attended  with  (harp  pains,  either  deep  feated 
in  the  articulations  of  the  limbs,  or  in  the 
periofteum  of  the  bones ;  or  without  dif- 
tinftion  of  parts,  tormenting  the  whole 
machine. 

From  the  fame  caufes  alfo  may  be  de¬ 
duced  other  local  inflammations,  on  the 
invefting  membranes  of  any  of  the  Vifcera* 


*  Boer.  Aphorifmus  881. 
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where  they  are  ftretched  tight  over,  and 
tucked  dole,  by  an  intricate  intertexture 
of  veffels,  to  their  cartilagineous,  or  pa¬ 
renchymatous  fubftances ;  fuch  as  the 
membranes  of  the  Bronchia,  Liver,  and 
Stomach,  caufing  a  fpecies  of  the  Perip¬ 
neumonia,  an  Hepatitis ,  or  other  denomina¬ 
tion  of  inflammatory  difeafe  ;  according  as 
the  veffels  of  one  or  other  part  happen, 
idiopathically,  from  the  relative  fmallnefs, 
fewnefs,  conftridlure,  compreffion,  or  weak- 
nefs  of  their  tubes  and  coats,  to  be  more 
particularly  predifpofed,  than  others  ,  in 
Gther  parts,  to  fuffer  under  the  injury. 


If.  from  any  fuch  idiopathical  caufe,  or 
other  peculiar  accident,  the  obftruffions 
fliould  fall  on  the  veffels  of  the  Meninges, 
there  will  be  danger  of  a  Phrenfy  or  Gan¬ 
grene :  If  the  flop  be  in  the  cortical  part  of 
the  brain,  Stupor ,  Lethargy ,  Delirium ,  and 
fuch  kind  of  fymptoms  will  happen :  If  it 
penetrate  to  the  Medulla  and  Nerves,  Con- 
' vulfions  and  death. 

I  cannot  omit  to  take  notice  of  a  cafe 
I  have  feen  more  than  once  ;  more  efpecially 
as  it  is  a  cafe,  which  from  the  apparent 
mildnefs  of  its  firft  appearance  and  pro¬ 
gress,  may  eafily  deceive  perfons  into  a  fe- 
eurity,  which  its  real  danger  and  fatal  ten- 
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dency  will  greatly  difappoint  It  is,  w.oeu 
from  a  Cold  taken,  a  gentle  fever  feems  ta 
be  raifed,  attended  with  no  other  complaint 
of  the  patient,  than  a  little  pain  ftretching 
in  a  ftrait  line  on  the  head,  in  the  dii  edition, 
of  the  longitudinal  Sinus,  fcarcely,  as  he 
thinks,  deferving  to  be  mentioned  :  Upon 
enquiry,  however,  how  he  has  paffed  the 
night,  he  relates,  that  his  deep  was  every 
now  and  then  interrupted,  fuddenly,  by 
fome  unufual,  but  not  very  confufed  or 
frightful  dreams :  In  this  date  the  diforder 
continues  for  feveral  days,  without  incieafe, 
but  without  amendment  i  The  complaints 
remain  fixed  and  permanent,  fo  as  to  elude, 
all  the  attempts  of  art  to  relieve  them  :  At 
length  a  delirium  comes  on,  now  ana 
then,  which  by  degrees  become  perpetual, 
or  attended  with  alternate  Stupors,  and  end 
in  Convulfions  and  Death . 

A  Fever,  if  proper  care  be  taken  of  it 
at  its  beginning,  by  clofe  confinement  to  a 
warm  bed )  by  abftinence,  or  by  the  ufe  of 
warm  diluting  liquors ;  and  by  fome  appro-^ 
priate  evacuations,  generally  goes  foon  off 
without  the  need  of  much  othei  medicinal 
difeipline  :  But  if  it  be  negledted,  and  buf¬ 
fered  to  fix  itfelf  more  univerfally  in  the 
habit,  by  multiplied  and  obdurate  obftruc- 

tions,  it  then  requires  a  more  careful  at¬ 
tention. 
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ten tion,  and  fagacious  forecaft,  as  well  to 
remove  the  prefent  painful,  or  uneafy  fen- 
fations,  as  to  prevent  future  ill  confe- 
quences. 

B  y  a  judicious  regard  had  to  the  firfl; 
intention,  the  fecond  is  alfo  fometimes  an- 
Iwered  ;  and  the  Fever,  after  not  many  days* 
terminates,  either  by  refolution ;  or  by  fome 
laudable  critical  excretion  ;  or  by  periodi- 
cal  intermiflions :  But  experience  fhews, 
that  thefe  favourable  events  are  not  always 
to  be  depended  upon  :  For  it  often  happens, 
that  through  negledl,  or  by  a  miftaken 
method  of  conduct,  at  its  firft  onfet,  or 
afterwards ;  or  by  the  multiplicity  and  ob¬ 
duracy  of  the  obftruftions  taken  notice  of, 
and  their  being  out  of  the  reach  and  power 
of  any  immediate  difcuflion,  the  difeafe 
will  either  foon  hurry  the  patient  out  of 
the  world,  or  run  on  into  a  confiderable 
length  of  time,  and  render  the  event  very 
dubious ;  in  which  cafe  the  following  ob- 
fervations  may,  perhaps,  deferve  to  be  con- 
fidered. 

When  the  more  immediately  threat- 
ning  fymptoms  of  an  Inflammatory  Fever, 
viz .  the  fhiverings  ;  the  alternations  of 
cold  and  heat  ;  the  intenfely  hot  Ikin  ; 
the  pains  in  the  head,  limbs,  fide,  and 
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every  other  fymptom  of  local  inflamma¬ 
tion  ;  as  alfo  the  fhort  and  quick  breathing  ■ 
the  delirium,  the  ftupor,  or  other  com¬ 
plaints,  which,  in  different  perfons,  at-  » 
tend  the  beginning,  increafe,  or  height 
of  fevers  ;  I  fay,  when  thefe  are  all  re¬ 
moved,  or  ceafe  to  exift  ;  but  the  difeafe, 
inftead  of  terminating  by  either  of  the 
above-mentioned  ways,  in  a  perfect,  or  in¬ 
termitting  eafe  and  tranquillity,  ftill  per- 
fifts.  to  moled:  the  patient,  by  a  continued 
quicknefs  of  pulfe  ;  interrupted  deeps ;  or 
deep,  without  refrefhment ;  or  difturbed 
by  confufed  dreams,  or  fudden  ftartings  , 
when  the  appetite  does  not  return,  but 
the  patient  is  troubled  with  frequent  loath¬ 
ings,  ficknefs ;  or  indations  of  the  flomach 
and  bowels  ;  or  purgings  ;  with  temporary 
heats,  third:,  and  redledhefs  ;  and  a  con¬ 
tinued  weaknefs  and  languor,  but  yet  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  figns  of  immediato 
danger  3  it  is  then  extremely  probable, 
that  although  the  tenacity  of  the.  humors 
be  in  great  meafure  fubdued,  and  the 
blood,  in  general,  paffes  freely  through  the 
larger  veffels  ;  yet  that  there  is,  either 
feme  fofter  part,  and  plexus  of  fmaller 
veffels,  lefs  liable  to  painful  diftenfions, 
where  the  obdrudions  ftill  remain  obdu¬ 
rately  inherent;  or  elfe,  that  there  are 
fome  depraved,  or  corrupted  humors,  which 
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have  been  feparated  from  off  the  obftruded 
parts ;  which  now  float  in  the  habit,  and 
difturb  the  circulation  ;  and  which  require 
to  be  difcharged  by  the  fltin,  or  by  fome 
other  emundory,  e’er  the  quiet  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  ceconomy  can  be  reftored  and  that 
unlefs  regard  be  had,  in  either  of  thefe 
fuppofed  cafes,  to  fupport  the  forces  of 
nature,  and  by  fome  artificial  drain,  con- 
ffantly  kept  open,  to  draw  off  the  depraved 
humors  ;  there  will  be  danger,  left  the  re¬ 
maining  obftruded  matter  ihould  totally 
ftagnate,  and  putrify  in  the  part,  or  indu¬ 
rate  it ;  or  left  the  corrupted  humors,  al¬ 
ready  feparated  and  floating  in  the  mafs, 
ftiould  be  fecreted,  and  fettle  on  fome  one 
or  other,  more  or  lefs  compound  and  noble 
organ,  and  occafion  an  Abfcefs ,  or  lingering 
Consumption. 

When  no  other  appearance  of  difeafe 
remains,  excepting  the  accelerated  circula¬ 
tion,  or  quick  pulfe,  (and  this  pulfe  not 
hard,  but  weak  and  foft, )  accompanied 
with  debility,  and  a  tendency  to  colliqua¬ 
tive  fweats  ;  it  may  then  be  reafonably  in¬ 
ferred,  that  the  caufes  of  thefe  remaining 
complaints,  are,  folely,  an  emaciated  and 
relaxed  ftate  of  the  Solids,  with  a  broken 
attenuated  crafis  of  the  Fluids ;  the  latter 
undulating,  like  water,  without  confiftence 

and 
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and  force  fufficient  to  diftend  the  heart  and 
arteries,  to  that  degree,  which  is  necefiary  to 
create  a  proper  interval  between  the  ftrokes 
of  pulfatioh  ;  the  former  yielding  with  more 
celerity,  and  lefs  refiftence  and  elaiticity, 
than  is  neceffary  to  give  diftinftnefs,  force, 
or  fullnefs  to  the  ftrokes  :  In  which  cafe, 
the  remedies,  as  modern  practice  hath  dis¬ 
covered,  are,  the  Cortex  peruvianas  ;  lay¬ 
ing  by  the  thin  liquid  regimen,  and  iub- 
ftituting  a  more  confiftent  and  nutritive 
diet ;  riling  earlier  from  the  bed ;  and,  by 
degrees,  a  careful  application  to  the  ufe  of 
air° and  exercife.  And  indeed  a  careful  ap¬ 
plication  is  moft  necefiary  to  be  inculcated^ 
in  order  to  avoid  a  relapfe,  either  from  catch¬ 
ing  cold,  or  by  overftraining  the  weakned 
fibres,  and  breaking  the  feeble  cohefions 
of  the  newly  afiimilated  and  applied  nou- 
rifnments,  and  of  the  newly  cemented 
blood  globules  ;  a  ftiidious  concern  to 
avoid  both  of  which,  is  of  the  greateft 
Confequence,  as  well  to  perfect  die  lefto- 
ration  from  illnefles,  as  to  prevent  their 

return. 

But  as  relapfes  are  much  more  frequent¬ 
ly  owing  to  premature  and  mdilcreet  libei - 
ties  taken,  in  regard  to  the  ufe  of  air* 
than  of  exercife :  As  the  caufes  of  the 
firft  feizure,  and  of  the  relapfe,  are  the 
fame  in.  kind  ;  and,  eonfequently,  as  all 
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tales  of  caution  ferving  to  prevent  the  one 
or  the  other,  will  have  the  fame  general 
foundation,  or  mull  be  drawn  from  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  various  applications,  difpofi- 
tions,  and  changes,  of  the  air  and  atmofphere, 
(and  other  cold  fubftances)  which  happen 
naturally,  or  accidentally  ;  and  which  re¬ 
late  to  the  general,  or  accidental  date  of 
our  bodies,  when  colds  are  taken  :  I  fhall 
clofe  thefe  papers  with  a  recapitulation  of 
fame,  and  an  enumeration  of  other  par¬ 
ticulars,  appertaining  hereto,  which  I  hope 
will  be  found  juft,  practicable  and  ufefuh 
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Containing  cautionary  rides  of  conduct  y  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  federal  caujes  of  Colds,  whe¬ 
ther  proximate ,  remote ,  antecedent ,  or  pre - 
difponent . 


SECTION! 

Of  the  factitious  difference  of  the  air  and  at - 
mofpherei  within  doors  and  without >  as  one 
of  the  antecedent  caufes . 


AS  the  remote  caufe  of  Colds  is  an 
obftruded  perfpiration,  and  this  moft 
frequently  joined  alfo  with  an  inipifta- 
tion  of  the  perfpirable  matter,  from  the 
antecedent  adion  of  cold  air,  or  other 


cold  fubftances,  on  the  apparent  fuperficies 
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of  the  body,  or  on  any  other  parts  within' 
the  reach  of  contact  with  them  3  the  gene¬ 
ral  view  of  all  cautionary  rules  of  conduit 
muft  be,  to  preferve  the  perfpiration  free 
from  checks  3  and  the  perfpirable  matter  in 
that  ftate  of  tenuity  and  temperature, 
which  fhall  render  it  fit  for  all  its  impor¬ 
tant  deftinations  in  the  animal  (Economy, 
on  which  life  and  health  depend  3  and,  far¬ 
ther,  to  guard  againft  thofe  accidents 
which  tend  to  obftruil  and  infpiffate  this 
matter,  and  thereby  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  this  and  many  other  diforders.- 

By  the  fa&itious  difference  of  the  air 
and  atmofphere,  1  defign  to  exclude  the  ac¬ 
tual  variations  of  winds  or  weather  abioad, 
which  I  fhall  hereafter  take  notice  of  3  and 
by  this  term,  I  mean,  only,  ail  iuch 
changes  of  temperature,,  which  people  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  by  their  own  oeconomy  3 
viz.  by  a  hidden  change  of  fituation,  or 
ceffation  from  motion  :  For  in  dance,  when 
thev  fuddenly  quit  a  warm  and  confined, 
for  an  open  and  colder  place,  or  a  well 
aired  and  dry,  for  a  damp  and  vapoury 
one  3  and  this  indeed  is  one  ot  the  molt 
common  of  all  the  proximate  cauies  of  an 
obftru&ed  perforation,  anci  produces  mif~ 
chiefs,  proportioned  to  the  predifpofed  ftate 
of  the  body,  at  the  time  iuch  changes 
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are  made ;  which  date  depends  on  the  cir- 
cumdances  of  being  newly  rifen  from  bed  ; 
of  coming  out  of  warm  clofe  rooms  ;  or 
from  crouded  affemblies,  or  from  dancing. 
Other  very  common  caufes  are,  the  handing 
ftill  in  the  cool  air  j  or  throwing  by  the 
covering  of  any  part  of  the  body,  when 
heated  by  walking ;  running  ;  hunting,  or 
other  exercifes ;  or  by  full  luxurious  meals, 
efpecially  if  the  body  be,  at  that  time,  ex¬ 
posed  to  dreams  of  air,  or  to  blowing 
winds  ;  as  alfo  going  immediately  on  the 
water,  after  being  warmed  by  exercife,  or 
other  caufe  ;  or  when  perfons  differ  deep  to 
feize  them,  after  a  meal  or  exercife  j  either 
when  dretched  at  their  cafe  on  the  green 
fod,  or  when  retired  for  meditation,  to  the 
cool  receffes  of  bowers  or  pavilions ;  or, 
ladly,  when  preffed  by  the  neceffity  of 
nature,  and  having  been  heated  by  the 
lun,  or  by  exercife,  they  hurry  for  eafe  to 
the  neared  garden  clofet,  and  relax  them- 
felves  over  asolian  cavities,  with  running 
dreams,  or  danding  water  beneath  them. 

Almost  any  degree  of  coldnefs  in 
the  air,  relative  to  a  preternatural  heat 
of  the  body,  is,  at  all  times,  of  itfelf, 
fufficient  to  produce  an  obdructed  and  in- 
fpiffated  perfpiration  ;  fo  is  dampnefs,  and 
the  lad  the  word  of  the  two,  fingly  con¬ 
sidered  5  but  when  they  are  combined, 

M  2  make 


make  the  moft  pernicious  of  all  cauief* 
efpecially  if  aided  by  the  force  of  currents 
beating  upon  the  body. 

The  firft  and  moft  natural  inference,  in 
order  to  avoid  getting  a  Cold ,  is  to  avoid, 
in  thofe  infiances  where  we  have  it  in  our 
power,  all  hidden  changes  of  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  air  5  and  in  the  fecond  placed 
to  arm  ourfelves,  by  proper  clothing,  againft 
the  effects  of  thofe  viciftitudes  which  we 
cannot  prevent  or  fhun. 

One  of  the  moft  common  inftances 
we  have  in  our  powder,  is  that  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  different  ftates  of  the  air, 
within  doors  and  without  ;  and  thefe  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  artificial  differences  we 
make,  by  the  degree  of  clofenefs  and 
warmth  of  our  houfes  and  chambers  ; 
from  the  fires  we  keep  up  ;  and  from  the 
methods  we  practife,  either  to  keep  our 
rooms  airy,  or  to  exclude  the  entrance  of 
the  air  ;  and  upon  fome  other  particulars 
of  female  nicety,  which  will  be  taken  no¬ 
tice  of 

O  n  e  of  the  moft  general  and  certain 
rules  to  avoid  Colds  from  fudden  changes,, 

•  \  ;  t  ,  v 

*  See  the  chapter  of  natural  viciffitudes. 
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Is,  undoubtedly,  to  preferve,  as  nearly  af 
poffible,  and  as  fhall  be  confident  with  a 
freedom  from  all  painful  fenfations  from 
the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  an  equa¬ 
lity,  and  equilibrium,  in  temperature  and 
preflfure,  between  the  air  in  the  rooms  we 
refide  in,  and  that  without  doors  :  The 
next,  in  order  and  confequence,  is,  to  guard 
againft  the  mifchiefs  which  might  arife 
from  great  inequalities  between  the  one  and 
the  other.  A  proper  regard  to  the  firft 
would,  for  the  moft  part,  vacate  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  attending  to  the  laft.  From 
hence  it  will  follow,  that  the  pradtice  of 
keeping  up  fuch  fires,  as  inftead  of  mak¬ 
ing  our  rooms  temperate  only,  heat  them 
greatly,  muft  be  attended  with  conftant 
danger,  as  often  as  we  quit  them  to  go  in¬ 
to  the  open  air ;  and  more  efpecially  when 
we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  fit  very  near  to,  or 
to  hover  over  them  ;  by  which  the  whole 
fauces,  nofirils,  and  refpiratory  tube,  are 
heated ;  a  relative  vacuum  is  made  in  the 
tube ;  a  rarefa&ion  and  preternatural  fe- 
cretion  of  all  the  tracheal  and  bronchial 
humors,  arterial  and  glandular,  are  occa- 
fioned ;  and  by  thefe  means  we  become 
expofed  to  all  the  particular  fpecies  of 
Colds  from  infpiflation,  upon  a  fudden 
change  of  our  fituation,  which  are  wont  to 
affedt  thefe  parts.  ' 
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To  avoid  the  recited  inconvenlencies, 
arifing  from  the  cuftom  taken  notice  of,  (tho’ 
it  would  fie  much  fafer  to  drop  the  cuf¬ 
tom)  we  ought,  before  we  depart  from 
fuch  room?,  to  retire  from  the  fire  to  fome 
other  part  of  the  fame  room,  or  into  fome 
other  room  more  moderately  warmed,  for 
fo  long  time  as  fliall  be  neceflary  for  the 
refpiratory  tube,  and  the  humors,  to  cool, 
and  fettle  into  a  more  natural  ftate  ;  and 
until  the  whole  body  fliall  have  regained  a 
temperature  more  proportioned  to  that  it 
wili  meet  with  of  the  external  air.  This 

\  ■  i  ,  j  '  •  » 

<caution,  if  conflantly  ufed,  would  prevent 
many  Colds ,  which  an  inattention  to,  or 
negled;  of,  will  oftentimes  occafion,  and  al- 
ways  endanger. 

A  s,  on  the  one  hand,  all  currents  of 
air,  from  ftaircafes,  from  large  openings 
of  doors,  or  windows,  beating  on  any 
part  of  the  body,  are  dangerous ;  fuch 
currents  greatly  augmenting  the  denfity, 
force  and  coldnefs  of  the  air,  and  thereby 
its  adtion  and  impulfe  on  the  fuperficies, 
occafioning  chills ,  mfpijfations>  flitches  and 
cricks ;  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  an  over- 
curious  exclufion  of  air,  by  flopping  up  all 
lefTer  apertures  of  doors  and  windows^ 
tends  to  deprave  the  air,  by  heating,  and 
weakening  its  fpring  ;  and  alfo  makes 
fuch  an  inequality  of  preffure,  as  creates 

danger. 
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danger,  when  we  go  into  the  open,  cooler, 
and  heavier  air:  Moreover,  this  method, 
by  taking  away  the  equilibrium  or  ballance 
between  the  external  and  internal  air,  and 
making  a  kind  of  vacuum  in  our  chambers, 
occafions  ftreams  of  more  condenfed  air  to 
drive  in,  with  velocity  and  force,  either 
through  feme  unperceived  crevifes  or  holes, 
or  through  the  doors,  upon  the  occafions 
of  opening  them,  often  unavoidable  for  the 
admiflion  of  friends,  fervants,  or  other  ne- 
cefifary  purpofes  of  our  lives  ;  from  which 
confiderations,  the  prudence  of  obferving 
a  mean  between  thefe  different  extremes, 
muff  evidently  appear. 

Whatever  natural  and  neceffary  cir- 
cumftances  of  life ;  or  others,  which  al¬ 
though  neither  natural  or  necefiary,  yet  from 
accidental  euftoms  and  manners,  are  very 
difficult  to  be  avoided,  put  the  body  into  a 
ftate  of  increafed  heat  and  perlpiration,  fall 
properly  under  this  cautionary  head  of  guard¬ 
ing  againft  quick  changes  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air,  <piz.  The  natural  effects  of 
deeping  in  our  beds  are,  universal  warmth, 
and  an  increafed  perfpiration  ;  hence  all  va¬ 
letudinary  perfons,  fliould,  before  they  ven¬ 
ture  to  ftand  at  their  doors,  or  open  their 
windows,  or  walk  in  their  gardens,  reft  for 
feme  time  in  their  chambers,  or  ether  mo¬ 
derately 
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derately  warm  room,  till  the  warmth  and 
perforation  have  fubfided,  and  until  they 
feel  themfelves,  in  fome  meafure,  reduced 
to  the  temperature  of  the  furrounding  air  £ 
and  when  they  firft  go  out,  they  fhould 
guard  the  refpiratory  paffages  from  a  too 
hidden  ingrefs  of  the  air  t  efpecially  when 
it  is  put  into  motion  by  winds,  or  cool 
breezes  ;  or  when  it  is  thick  with  dews, 
fogs,  or  mills.  The  fame  cautions  Ihould 
be& ufed  by  all  fuch  perfons  who  are  obliged 
to  attend  caufes,  trials,  or  other  full  con¬ 
ventions  ;  or  fuch  who,  in  their  cbiirfe  of 
pleafures,  frequent  theatres,  or  aiTemblies, 
where  the  luxury  of  illuminations,  and 
the  breath  of  a  multitude,  not  only  heat, 
but  oftentimes  exhauft  and  debilitate  the 
frame,  and  thereby  fubjefl:  it  to  all  the 
mifchiefs  which  can  arife  from  a  quick 
tranfition  out  of  one  extreme  into  another  5 
efpeciallv  as  the  ufual  hour  of  breaking  up 
is,  too  often,  one  of  the  moft  inclement  of 
the  twenty-four ;  wherefore,  in  thefe  cafes,  I 
would  be  earneft  in  recommending  the 
ufe  of  every  poflible  precaution  ;  paiti- 
cularly,  firft,  where  it  is  practicable,  to  ie~ 
treat  to  fome  adjoining  room  which  has  a 
fire  in  it,  in  cold  weather,  and  there  to  flay 
till  the  effervefcence  fubfides,  and  the  body 
becomes  dry  and  cool  ;  fecondly,  to  take  a 
moderate  draught  of  fome  warmed  and  di~ 
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lilted  wine,  or  other  fuch  liquor,  before 
they  venture  abroad}  thirdly,  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  home  in  fome  dole  vehicle  j  .and, 
laftly,  to  cloth  themfelves  with  fome  ad¬ 
ditional  garment  ;  and  never  to  forget 
guarding  the  mouth  and  noftrils  with  a 
muff  or  handkerchief,  againft  the  entrance 
of  the  cold  air,  and  its  palfage  down  their 
throats  and  windpipe. 

a  r 

There  are  two  very  erroneous  culloms, 
bppofite  one  to  the  other,  that  different 
perfons  are  apt  to  fall  into ;  one  of  which 
is,  to  keep  up  the  fame  degree  of  fire, 
throughout  all  the  varying  temperatures  of 
the  colder  feafons  of  the  year ;  the  other 
is,  that  of  poftponing  to  renew  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  other  feafons,  let  the  temperature 
of  the  air  be  as  it  will,  cold  or  wet ;  and 
until  the  feafon  has  changed  its  name,  and 
the  cold  weather  fettles  in,  for  good  and 
all,  as  the  phrafe  is  ^  or  until  fome  certain 
day  they  are  pleated  to  fix  upon  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.’  One  would  think,  it  fhould  be  more 
natural,  to  be  guided,  in  this  cafe,  by  obvious 
appearances,  and  by  our  feelings,  than  by 
the  names  of  days,  months,  or  feafons  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  by  thole  circumftances^' 
which  effentiaHy  characterife  the  feafons  ; 
which  are  the  different  degrees  of  coldnefs 
and  heat,  drynefs  and  moifture. 

*  N 
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The  climate  in  which  England  is  iitu- 
ated,  is  rendered  fo  variable,  as  to  the 
four  juft  mentioned  qualities,  by  its  being  an- 
ifland  in  the  wide  leas,  at  a  gieat  diftance 
from  the  equator,  and  in  confequence  of 
this  iituation,  by  the  perpetual  viciffitudes 
of  the  fky,  in  regard  to  vapours,  clouds, 
winds  and  weather  3  that  our  pobtion, 
in  regard  to  the  fun,  has  much  lets  effect 
in  producing  any  liability  to  our.  fea- 
ions,  than  the  circumftances  mentioned 
have  in  occaftoning  changes  in  them. 
We  have  oftentimes  winter  weather  in 
the  fu miner  months,  and  a  waimtn  in 
the  winter  nearly  approaching  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  hammer  :  Thefe  changes  are  fre¬ 
quently  hidden,  and  one  extreme  is  not  fel- 
dom  folloTvved  by  tiie  other,  iometimes  af¬ 
ter  a  fhort,  at  others  after  a  longer  dura¬ 
tion  ;  which  circumftances,  being  duly 
confidered,  may  ferve  to  point  out  the  mif- 
chiefs  hazarded  by  a  too  obftinate  adherence 
to  fuch  cuftoms ;  and  to  fuggeft  more  pru- 
dential  rules  of  conduct ;  namely,  to  lay  by,, 
or  rekindle  our  fires  ;  and  to  proportion  the 
degree  of  them,  according  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  and  weathei  111  all  feafons  * 
and  never  to  raife  them  beyond  what  is  ne- 
deffary  to  keep  the  rooms  dry  and  mode¬ 
rately  warm* 

1  na 
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Ido  not  mean  to  inculcate  a  fuperftitious, 
or  over  nice  regard  to  every  fmall  variation 
of  the  Thermometer  3  the  common  fenfe 
of  my  reader  will  determine  for  himfelf 
what  is  to  be  done,'  and  excufe  me  from 
entering  into  a  more  minute  detail  on  this 
head  :  Thus  far,  however,  I  fhall  venture 
to  be  particular,  viz.  that  fome  fmall  de¬ 
gree  of  fire  Ihould  be  conftantjy  kept  up 
(or  at  leaf:  the  intermiffions,  on  occafion  of 
intercurrent  extraordinary  heats  and  dry- 
nefs,  ihould  be  temporary  only,  and  it 
ihould  be  again  revived  as  occafion  s  return) 
throughout  the  fpring  feafon,  in  order  to 
warm  the  chimnies  fufiiciently,  for  them  to 
abforb  all  damp  or  cold  vapours,  which  the 
air,  during  this  feafon,  entering  into  our 
chambers,  is  liable  to  be  impregnated  with. 

It  is  true,  that  the  fun  has  the  fame 
fucceffive  heights  in  his  northern,  as  in  his 
lout-hern  declination  ;  that  is,  during  the 
time  while  he  is  advancing  from  the  equa¬ 
tor  towards  the  tropic  of  cancer,  as 
while  he  is  receding  from  the  tropic 
back  again  to  the  equator;  or  in  plainer 
words,  his  relative  heights  above  our  ho¬ 
rizon,  and  confequently  the  diredtnefs  of 
his  rays,  and  his  pofitivy  heat,  are  the  fame, 
though  in  a  reverie  order,  in  the  fpring  as 
in  the  fummer  ;  or  from  about  Ladv-day 

N  2  /  to 


to  Midfummer-day,  as  from  this  laft  to  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  -  day  :  Neverthelefs,  experience 
fhews  us,  that  thefe  reciprocal  advances 
and  recedes  produce  very  different  tem¬ 
peratures  of  the  atmofphere,  in  the  two  men- 
tioned  feafons ;  and  that  the  former  is  not 
nearly  fo  fafe  from  the  dangei  of  catching 
cold,  as  the  laft  mentioned  fe'aion  ;  for  al¬ 
though  the  fun  in  his  progrefs  from  our 
fpring  equinodtial  to  the  folftitial  point, 
does  from  day  to  day  extend  his  power  far¬ 
ther  and  farther  on  the  northern  horizons, 
gradually  mollifying  the  rigor  of  this  pait 
of  the  earth’s  coldnefs,  occaftoned  by  his 
long  ab fence  in  the  regions  fouth  tne 
equator,  until  his  warmeft  beams  reach  to 
the  pole,  and  fpread  their  influences  all 
around ;  yet  the  warmth,  during  thio  his 
progrefs,  is  only  comparative,  i.  e*  only 
lefs  cold;  and  is  but  local,  temporary  and 
accidental;  felt  only  during  his  continu¬ 
ance  at  a  certain  height  above  the  hoii- 
zon,  and  this  under  a  clear  fky,  with  calm 
weather,  or  winds  blowing  from  warm 
quarters,  and  when  we  are  actually  within 

*  Atqui  Sol  pro  vario  acceflu  et  rccefiu,  ut  diverforum 
temporum,  fie  variorum  in  nobis  effedhium  occafto  eft.  Curxi 
propius  accedit,  quia  calore  quam  antea  majore  nos  afhcit 
humiditates  refolvit,  &c.— Aer  fobs  abfentia  fngidus  rema- 
net — mediis  vero  temporibus  medio  modo  fe  habet  aer— lie 
pro  vario  curfu  vane  aniciuntur  coipoia,  aeiis  qualitates,  ve 
lint,  nolint,  patientia,  &c.  Schn.  lib.  iv.  p.  244. 
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file  touch  of  his  beams  :  For  the  mornings 
*  and  evenings  are  ftill  fharp  ;  and  when  the 
fky  is  obfcured  ;  the  atmofphere  in  a  dib¬ 
it  urbed  motion  5  the  winds  blow  from  colder 
regions,  and  bring  with  them  clouds  fraught 
with  particles  of  ice  and  fnow  from  the 
northern  feas  and  continents,  the  air  is  very 
pier  cing.  There  is  oftentimes,  almoft  the 
difference  of  a  feafon,  between  being  in 
the  fun,  or  in  the  fhade ;  between  going 
in  the  fame  direction  with,  or  againft  the 
wind  :  In  fine,  there  is  no  equality,  or  per¬ 
manency  of  warmth  in  the  atmofphere, 
to  be  depended  on,  till  after  his  arrival  at 
the  tropic  of  Cancer ;  inafmuch  as  before 
this  time,  whatever  temporary  heats  may 
happen,  cold  winds  and  weather  will  fre¬ 
quently  and  fuddenly  recur. 

But  from  this  time,  the  fun  having,  in 
great  meafure,  melted  down  the  mountains  of 
ice,  and  the  fnow,  about  the  pole ;  and  having 
eftablifhed  his  dominion  in  the  northermoft 
regions ;  although  he  is  daily  receding  to¬ 
wards  the  fouthern  world,  yet  the  influences 
of  his  long  abode  in  the  former,  remain  in 
full  force  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  ac¬ 
quire  daily  augmentations  from  his  con¬ 
tinued  vicinity  :  For  as  his  recefs  is  gradual, 

*  Matutinum  tempus  veri  fimile  eft,  meridies  xftati,  vef- 
per  aufumno,  hyemi  nox,  ib.  p.  245. 
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and  flow  ;  as  he  rifes  every  day  nearly  to 
the  altitude  he  quitted  the  day  before ;  and 
continues,  very  nearly,  the  fame  length  of 
time  above  the  horizon  ;  the  diminution  of 
the  quantity  of  heat,  occafloned  by  the 
decreafe  in  number  of  his  more  perpendi-^ 
cular  rays,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  ab¬ 
le  lute  quantity,  ariflng  from  what  has  been, 
communicated  during  his  progrefs  noitli- 
wards,  to  his  utmoft  altitude  $  and  fiom  the 
daily  acceffions  imparted  during  his  flow 
and  gradual  regrefs  fouthward.  i  ne  furn. 
total  °of  heat  is  augmented  >  the  polar 
winds  are  mild ,  and  as  tne  fun  s  abfence 
beneath  the  horizon  is  of  fhort  duration, 
and  fcarcely  leaves  time  fufficient  for  the 
earth  to  cool,  before  he  rifes  again,  the. 
nights  as  well  as  days  are  hot.  In  fhort, 
all  times,  mornings,  evenings,  and  nights ; 
and  all  places,  whether  in  the  fhade,  oi 
expoYed  to  the  open  fky  >  whether  unuei  a. 
clouded  or  a  fplendid  heaven,  are  pcima- 
nently  warm,  The  winds,  and  the  va¬ 
pors  exhaled,  are  both  impregnated  with 
this  warmth  ;  and  thus  the  whole  atmof- 
phere  ftatedly  preferves  a  foft  and  fafe  tem-7 
perature,  and  continues  in  this  ffate,  foi 
the  mod  part,  and  unlels  tne  feafon  be 
more  variable  than  ordinary,  till  aiter  tne 
fun  has  got  near  to,  or  has  paffed  the  au¬ 
tumnal  equinoctial  point  ;  when  the  earth 
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grows  cold  again,  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
heat  it  had  received ;  by  the  want  of  frdli 
fupplies  5  and  by  the  rains,  which,  in  general, 
fall  more  frequently  and  copioufly  as  the 
fummer  declines. 

From  the  different  conditions,  with 
which  this  part  of  the  earth  and  the  air  art 
circumftanced,  after  this  time,  viz.  from  the 
greater  diftance  of  the  fun,  or  greater  ob¬ 
liquity  of  his  rays  5  his  fhorter  flay  above 
the  horizon ;  from  the  earth's  increafed 
coldnefs  j  and  from  the  humidity,  motion, 
and  varkblenefs  of  the  winds  5  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  atmofphere  becomes  quite 
changed  ^  lefs  fafe  to  be  trufted  to  3  affeds 
the  body  with  chilling  fenfations  ;  com¬ 
pels  perfons  to  retreat  frequently  from  the 
outward  air  to  their  houfes  and  fire-fides ; 
and  brings  them,  fooner  or  later,  from  their 
country  retirements,  to  the  warmer  and 
more  fheltered  fituations  of  towns  and 
cities. 

It  is  often  to  be  remarked,  that  perfons 
upon  their  return  from  the  country,  at  this 
feafon  of  the  year,  (whether  earlier  or  in 
the  more  advanced  part  of  it)  to  this  great 
metropolis ;  very  foon  after  their  arrival, 
find  themfelves  feized  with  Colds,  without 
having  perceived  the  leaf!  fymptom  of  any 
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fuch  complaint,  while  in  the  country  j  or 
without  any  alteration  of  weathei,  aitef 
coming  to  town  ;  which  they  aie  apt  tne 
more  to  wonder  at,  as  they  take  it  for  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  air  in  general  mu.ft  be  warm¬ 
er  here  than  it  was  there  ;  both  from  the 
numberleis  buildings  which  incioie  it,  and 
from  the  multitude  of  fires  conftantly  kept 
up  by  the  inhabitants  :  But  this,  although 
true,  yetis,  accidentally,  the  very  caufe  of 
the  complaint.  The  whole  body  or  the 
atmoiphere,  in  town,  is  conftantly  in  a  ftate 
of  preternatural  rarefaction  5  consequently 
the  cooler,  and  more  eondenfed  air  of  the 
country y  muft  be  perpetually  ru filing  in,  as 
into  a  vacuum,-  from  all  fides,  and  create 
an  artificial  wind  :  Moreover,  the  buildings; 
raifed  in  all  directions,-  are  fo  many  icops 
to  the  free  currency  of  the  air,  which  ^  is 
reverberated  and  circulated  through  tne 
ftreets,  lanes,  and  allies,  and  from  courts, 
church-yards,  and  other  wide  openings  ; 
and  hereby  occafion  fo  many  breams  and 
eddies  of  wind,  which  not  only  meet  per  Tons' 
without  doors  in  almoft  every  pomble  po¬ 
rtion,  but  alfo  encounter  them  in  the  paf- 
fages  and  ftair  cafes  of  their  own  houfes; 
and  drive  through  -  every  aperture  of  the 
chambers  they  refide  in ;  and  this  happens 
under  the  disadvantageous  circumftance  of 

the  body’s  being  more  wanned,  and  per- 
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iplration  more  increafed  by  the  greater  po- 
iitive  warmth  of  the  atrnofphere ;  which, 
until  they  are  fettled  and  accommodated  to 
their  changed  Situation,  byiome  longer  ftay, 
naturally  expofe  them  to  the  very  inconve¬ 
niences  they  complain  of :  To  avoid  which, 
all  weakly  perfons,  or  others  fubjed:  to 
catch  cold  ;  and  alfo  young  children,  fhould 
be  ufed  to  practife  every  precaution  men¬ 
tioned,  relative  to  fuch  accidents,  upon  their 
firft  effays  to  go  or  be  carried  abroad.  They 
fhould  alfo  be  admonished  agamSl  frequent¬ 
ing  raw,  uninhabited  rooms,  or  delaying  on 
paffages,  or  flair  cafes ;  and  children  fhould 
be  restrained  from  playing  about  fuch  dan¬ 
gerous  places,  efpecially  in  damp  weather, 
or  after  the  houfes  have  been  wafhed  ;  both 
which,  from  certain  Slated  punctualities  of 
cleanlinefs  obferved  in  this  country,  or  to 
Satisfy  female  nicety,  frequently  happen 
together,  and  give  occaiion  to  Hoarfeneffes , 
Sore  throat s.  Coughs  and  Fevers . 

It  is  very  hard  that  the  more  orderly  part 
of  our  fpecies,  Should  be  molt  of  all  expofed 
to  mifchiefs  of  this  fort,  then,  when  they 
are  in  the  way  of  their  duty  ;  and  me- 
thinks  it  Should  not  a  little  import  all  thofe, 
whofe  offices  it  may  refpeCtively  concern, 
to  confider  this  matter,  in  relation  to  the 
vvaShing  of  churches,  and  other  places  fet 
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apart  for  divine  worfhip ;  which  is  generally 
done,  within  a  little  more  than  twelve  hours, 
before  the  meeting  of  the  congregation. 
Some  proper  care  to  render  all  fuch  places 
more  fafe,  by  keeping  them  more  free  from 
that  rawnefs  and  dampnefs,  which  muft  ne- 
cefiarily  enfue  from  the  prefent  and  long 
eftablifhed  cuftom,  would  furely  juftify  the 
novelty  of  fome  change  herein  ;  not  only 
as  it  would  be  more  confonant  to  good 
fenfe,  and  to  humanity ;  but  alfo  as  it 
might  be  a  means  to  leffen,  if  not  prevent, 
the  many  interruptions  and  difturbances  in 
the  celebration  of  thofe  folemn  fervices, 
arifing  from  the  pulmonary  weakneffes  j  or 
other^more  recent  diforders  ot  the  trachea 
and  bronchia,  in  various  perfons,  which,  in 
the  winter  feafon,  more  efpecially,  there  is 
fo  much  ground  for  others  to  complain  of. 

Whenever,  in  one  or  the  other  feafon, 
the  weather  be  rainy  or  moift»  it  is  right  to 
keep  up  a  moderate  fire  in  all  our  inhabited 
rooms  j  more  efpecially  in  the  evening  and 
night  times  ;  and  where  perfons  are  accnfi* 
torned  to  employ  themfelves,  either  in 
their  ftudies  *,  or  counting  homes.  It  is 
alfo  prudent  to  have  a  fire  kindled  in  every 

*  Ret. a.  Sib.  iv,  p.  s6i.  quantum  ftudia  cenferant  ad 
Ci^rrhuiDy  novwant  illi  ftudent, 
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foom,fi:atedly  ufed  for  dining, retiring, or  reft* 
after  it  has  been  wafhed;  as  it  ^prevents  the 
damp  vapors,  which  arife  while  it  is  drying, 
fl*om  flying  tip  and  bedewing  the  deling  ; 
fixing  in  drops  on  the  furniture,  and  trick¬ 
ling  down  the  wainfcoting  ;  or  from  hover¬ 
ing  about  the  room,  by  abforbing  and  di¬ 
recting  their  courfe  up  the  chimney  :  More¬ 
over,  all  fuch  rooms  fhould  be  thoroughly 
dry,  before  any  perfon  ventures  to  fit,  ftand, 
and,  above  all,  to  fleep  in  them  :  He  will 
be  more  efpecially  liable  to  receive  mifchief 
by  it,  when  wrarmed,  and  put  into  a  date  of 
dncreafed  perfpiration,  by  exercife  of  any 
kind;  or  after  having  been  in  a  warm  filia¬ 
tion,  either  from  the  fun  or  common  fire  ;  of 
when  heated  by  any  degree  of  intemperance 
from  meats  or  wine.  This  lad  obfervation, 
leads  me  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
remark  made  by  Plato ,  as  mentioned,  p.  5 
viz.  that  luxury  gave  the  find  rife  to  Ca¬ 
tarrhs  ;  which  remark  receives  confirmation 
from  a  paflage  of  Celfus >  in  the  preface  to 
his  fird  book 

*  Vide  Platon,  de  Republ.  lib.  ili,  p.  622.  Ed.  Ficin. 

(  P.  2.  See  alfo  Nonnus  de  re  cibaria,  p.  5. 
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CHAP.  VI.  SECT.  II. 

■  I 

Of  Luxury  y  as  a  predifponent  Caufe  of  Colds *. 

LUXURIOUS  tables,  fpread  with  an 
elegant  variety  of  foods  and  drinks, 
tempt  appetites  beyond  the  necefiity,  or  call 
of  fi tuple  nature ;  and  thus  occafion  men  to 
load  their  ftomachs,  which  becomes  the 
immediate  caufe  of  heat  and  crudities; 
and,  if  carried  into  a  habit,  of  numerous 
difeafes.  Hence  it  happens,  that  while  the 
plain  inhabitants  of  cots  and  villages 
who  are  accuftomed  to  labour,  and  a  Ample 
diet,  are  ftrong  and  healthy  ;  thofe  who 
live  in  great  towns  and  cities ;  who  indulge 
themfelves  in  eafe ;  who  keep  better  tables, 
and  gratify  themfelves  with  frequent  feaft- 
ing,  and  more  tafteful  delicacies,  are,  for 
the  moft  part,  weakly  and  fickly  f,  and 
more  efpecially  liable  to  Colds « 

However  great  the  advantages,  or 
comforts  may  be,  which  fuch  an  enlarged 
foeiety,  as  the  building  of  great  cities  af~ 

4 

*  Qui  corpus  excercent,  frugaliterque  vivunt,  a  Catarrhis 
funt  liberi.  Et  hoc  idem  eft  caufa,  cur  agreftis  gentis  ho¬ 
mines,  et  omnes  illi  qui  laboriofum  vitse  genus  cum  frugali- 
tate  fequuntur,  in  Catarrhos  haud  facile  implicentur.  Schn„ 
lib.  iii.  part  2,  ch.  8. 

f  Schn.  lib.  iv.  p.  122—- 15 1. 
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fords ;  there  are  undoubtedly  the  threefold 
inconveniencies,  of  a  confined  and  heated 
air;  of  a  want  of  due  exercife  ;  and  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  diet,  attending  the  living  in 
fuch  communities  j  but  how  this  laft  men¬ 
tioned  circumftance  gives  rife  to  colds,  is 
the  point  now  to  be  confidered. 

The  common  effed  of  luxury  is,  pre- 
ternaturally  to  fill  and  heat  the  body ;  with 
this  difference,  from  the  effed  of  exceffive 
exercife,  that  it  does  not  caufe  a  propor¬ 
tioned  difcharge  of  the  increafed  or  rare¬ 
fied  fluids,  as  exercife  does,  by  vifible  per- 
fpiration,  fweat,  or  other  evacuation. 

Luxury  in  eating  and  drinking  does 
probably  increafe  the  invifible  perfpiration, 
both  within  and  from  without  the  bodv  • 
the  preternatural  heat  and  flufhing  of  the 
fkin, being, without  doubt,  in  part,occafioned  - 
by  the  fubtle  hot  vapors  which  fleam  from 
the  vifcera,  and  pervade  the  whole  fabric. 
But  the  nature  of  thefe  fleams,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  condition  of  the  cutis  and  cu¬ 
ticle,  which  by  means  of  full  veflels  are 
upon  the  ftretch  at  this  time,  do  not  permit 
fuch  a  copious  and  free  tranfit  through  the 
pores  or  excretory  duds,  as  anfwers  to  the 
increafed  fullnefs  and  diftenfion  of  the  vef- 
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fets ;  and  as  ftiould  ferve  to  eafe  the  body 
pf  its  load  and  oppreffion. 

The  proper  effe&S  of  luxury  are  fuch 
as  follow,  viz.  a  diftenfion  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowels ;  anting  both  from  the  quantity 
of  the  ingefted  foods,  and  from  the  flatus  ge¬ 
nerated  by  digeftion  ;  and  from  hence,  not 
only  a  flop  to  the  free  circulation  through 
the  veflels  of  thefe  parts,  but  alfo  a  com- 
preflion  of  the  defcending  aorta  5  of  the  vena 
cava,  and  of  the  roots  of  the  ports  ;  by 
means  of  which,  a  preternatural  quantity 
of  blood  is  thrown  into  the  parts  above  the 
diaphragm  j  while  its  proje&ion  on  the  in¬ 
ferior  parts,  and  its  return  from  thence,  as 
well  as  from  the  parts  above  it,  are  inter¬ 
cepted  :  Hence  the  head  is  loaded,  ftupi- 
fled,  confufed ;  the  face  is  flufhed  ;  the 
praecordia  are  oppreffed  >  the  bowels  inflat- 
ed  5  and,  through  the  impediments,,  put  to 
an  equal  and  free  circulation,  the  limbs 
are  rendered  inert  5  and  the  whole  machine 
feels  burthened,  benumbed,  and  is  drag¬ 
ged  on  like  a  dead  weight,  with  yawning, 
ftretching,  toil,  and  labour.  Sometimes 
thefe  effects  accumulate  to  fuch  a  pitch,  as 
almofl:  totally  to  fupprefs,  and  fuffocate  all 
the  functions,  vital,  natural,  and  amnia  , 
nor  are  inftances,  ancient  *  or  modern,  want- 

*  Scptimius  Severus,  and  Zeno  Ifauricus.  See  Patarol. 
Series,  Aug.  &c.  See  Baer.  Aph.  1010,  3. 
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ing,  where  crapulas  have  occafioned  fuch 
an  immediate  (and  apparently  total)  flop 
to  the  circulation,  as  that  the  perfons  have 
fallen  down  precipitately  on  the  ground, 
fenfelefs,  fpeechlefs,  motionlefs  5  without 
%ns  of  breathing,  or  pulfation  j  with  cold 
clammy  drops  on  the  fuperficies ;  and,  to  all 
likelihood,  irrecoverably  apoplectic :  in 
which  cafe,  fometimes  afpontaneous;  fome- 
times  an  excited  vomiting,  has  quite  re¬ 
covered  the  patient ;  at  other  times,  and 
much  more  frequently,  a  partial  recovery 
has  been  all  that  could  be  obtained ;  and  a 
paralytic  affection  of  the  powers,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  has  enfued,  and  lafted  out 
the  no  long,  though  tedious  remains  of  a 
very  uncomfortable  life. 

The  firm  of  what  has  been  faid,  a§  it 
more  particularly  relates  to  our  purpofe,  is 
this,  Luxury  creates  an  immediate  pletho¬ 
ra  j  an  increafed  heat  of  the  fluids ;  a  de¬ 
gree  of  ftagnation  an  obftruClion  to  the 
natural  fgcretions  and  excretions,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  thofe  made  by  the  fkin  j  whole 
veflels  are  put  into  an  unnatural  ftretchj  by 
which  their  excretory  dudt.$  are  ftraitened, 
and  their  orifices,  in  great  meafure,  clofed  5 
Thefe  circumftances  confidered,  will  plain! 
ly  Ihew  us  howLuxury  contributes  to  colds ; 

For 
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For  if  perfons,  after  an  excefs  in  eating  and 
drinking;  and,  in  the  circumftances  re¬ 
cited,  of  being  filled,  heated,  and  the 
like,  fliould  come  haftily,  or  unguardedly, 
into  the  open  cold  air,  the  heated  fupei- 
ficies  of  the  body,  and  the  furfaces  of  the 
cavernous  parts,  will  be  chilled  ;  the  fecie- 
tory  and  excretory  outlets  will  be  corrugat¬ 
ed  and  clofed  ;  the  perfpirable  matter  will 
be  infpiflated  and  repelled  ;  the  blood  in 
the  capillaries  will  be  coagulated  ;  its  re¬ 
grets  by  the  veins  impeded ;  the  cu cita¬ 
tion  will  be  obftru&ed;  tne  heart  will  laoour 
in  performing  its  vital  office ;  and,  fliould 
they  eicape  the  profternation  before  men¬ 
tioned,  by  the  fuperiority  or  natuie  s  foices, 
vet  Rigors,  Coryzas,  and  other  fpccies  0.1 
defluxions ;  Inflammations,  pains  and  Fevers, 
muft,  fomeor  all,  enfiie ;  more  obftinate, 
and  much  more  dangerous,  than  any  arifing 
from  the  affedtions  of  cold  air,  in  ordinary 
and  lefs  critical  circumftances  ;  on  which 
account,  a  ftridt  attention  to  the  rules  and 
cautions  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  be¬ 
comes  moft  neceffary. 

General  OBSERVATION. 

As  a  free  and  warm  perfpiration,  and  a 

due  tenuity  of  the  perfpirable  matter,  are  of 

the  utmoft  confequence  to  health  and  cafe; 

when- 
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\vhenever  any  unforefeen  accidents  occur, 
capable  of  difturbing,  or  perverting  this 
important  part  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  no 
time  fhould  be  loft  in  remedying  the  firft 
and  flighted:  beginnings  of  mifcbief.  The 
accidents  I  here  refer  to,  befides  thofe  al¬ 
ready  mentioned*,  are,  lying  in  damp  beds, 
or  in  raw  new  built  houfes ;  being  catched 
by  rain,  or  thick  dews,  either  on  horfe-back, 
or  on  foot,  or  on  the  water  j  putting  on  damp 
linnen,  or  changing  warmer  garments  for  a 
more  fiimfy  and  airy  drefs ;  all  of  which, 
in  their  turns,  are  capable  of  producing, 
without  immediate  care  to  prevent  them, 
the  moft  pernicious  effeds  of  a  flopped 
and  infpifiated  perfpiration.  Therefore, 
when  any  thing  of  this  kind  happens,  and 
more  efpecially,  if  the  leaft  chill  or  unea- 
fmefs  be  afterwards  perceived,  the  only  fafe 
precaution  to  ward  off  worfe  impending 
evils,  is  to  go  inftantly  into  a  warm  bed, 
in  a  dry,  warm  room  ;  and  either  to  prac- 
tife  a  ftrid  abftinence,  or,  if  neceffary,  to 
drink  fome  well  warmed  diluting  liquor, 
fuch  as  fhall  ferve  to  raife  a  moderate  fweat, 
to  be  continued  for  fome  hours  ^  or  rather,  un¬ 
til  all  uneafy  fenfations,  and  feverifh  fymp- 
toms,  are  removed  ;  then  to  drefs  in  dry 

*  P.  82,  83. 
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warm  clothing,  and  to  keep  houie,  until 
twenty-four  hours,  or  more,  {hall  fhew  that 
no  longer  confinement  be  neceffaiy.  This 
method  would  almoft  certainly  prevent  Fe¬ 
vers,  which  are  extremely  apt.  to.  kindle 

upon  fuch  general  checks  to  perfpiration  .  Oi 

fhould  a  fever  be  already  begun,  would  pm- 
vent  its  continuance  :  F  or  I  will  ventui e 
to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  which  very  fel- 
dom  fails;  that  fevers  from  colds,  fo  juftly 
formidable  when  riveted  by  delay  and 
multiplied  obftrudtions,  are,  in  general, 
as  eafily  got  rid  of,  if  treated  upon  their 
firft  onfets,  in  the  plain  fimple  way  I  have 
mentioned,  as  almoft  any  diforder  what¬ 
ever  :  Therefore  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
prevent  a  too  officious  adminiftration  of 
heating  liquors  and  medicines,  which  on¬ 
ly  ferve  to  irritate  and  inflame  ;  but  winch 
are  too  commonly  made  ufe  of  on  fucn 
occafions. 
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C  H  A  P.  VI.  SEC  T.  III. 

I 

Cautions ,  relating  to  the  affections ,  resulting 
from  the  natural  and  fudden  vicijjitudes  of 
the  Air  and  Atmofphere . 

cautions  hitherto  propofed  for 
obfervance,  are  fuch,  as  will  appear, 
chiefly,  to  refped  thofe  Colds  which  refult 
from  faditious,  or  accidental  dispropor¬ 
tions,  between  the  temperature  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  and  that  of  the  outward  air,  or  other 
cold  or  damp  fubftances,  occafioning  an  in- 
fpiffation  of  the  perfpirable  matter  :  But 
there  remains  to  be  mentioned  another  fpe- 
cies  of  this  diforder ;  which  does  not  fo  ne- 
ceflarily  fuppofe  any  fuch  accidents,  nor 
indeed  an  infpifiation  of  this  matter,  but 
rather  a  check  to  the  freedom  of  its  exha¬ 
lation,  whilfl:  fufficiently  fubtile  for  that 
purpofe ;  which  fpecies  I  know  not  how 
fo  properly  to  denominate,  as  by  calling  it 
a  Nervous  Cold ;  for  as  much  as  there  is 
more  immediate  injury  done  by  it,  to  the 
eafy  feeling  of  the  body,  and  confequent- 
ly  to  the  cuticular  nerves,  than  there  is 
to  the  main  conftituent  parts,  either  fluid 
or  folk! :  It  happens,  upon  fudden  and  re¬ 
markable  viciffitudes  of  the  air  and  atmof- 
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phere,  viz.  when,  from  being  1  hill  and: 
calm,  they  are  put  Into  a  difturbed  ftate  of 
motion }  when,  after  looie  clouds,  and 
foft  open  weather,  they  are  congeal edj, 
ftiffened  and  acuminated  by  the  iudden  ir¬ 
ruption  of  a  froft  ;  and  alfb  when  their 
weight  and  preffure  become  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  ;  the  affections  from  which  do 
not  fo  immediately  depend  on  any  parti¬ 
cular  ftate  of  the  body,  from  previous  ac¬ 
cidents,  as  on  the  general  nature  of  the 
caufe  itfelf,  being  confidered  as  too  violent 
to  be  borne  with  eafe  and  tranquillity,  by 
the  natural  forces  of  the  conftitution ;  and 
which  will  therefore  require  to  be  fenced 
off,  by  feme  artificial  contrivance,  in  order 
to  prevent  fuch  uneafy  fenfations ;  or  to 
hinder  them  from  fettling  into  real  and 
fixed  illneffes  ;  which  defences  are  only  to 
be  had,  by  a  fui  table  accommodation  of  our 
clothing,  to  the  exigencies  of  tiie  variable 
winds  and  weather,  experienced  in  this 
country. 

The  life s  of  the  Barometer  and  Them 
mo  meter,  in  meafuring  the  weignt  and 
warmth  of  the  air ;  and  their  application  to 
many  entertaining  and  ferviceable  purpofes, 
more  efpecially  in  the  government  of  the 
vegetable  creation,  are  too  well  known 
,to  need  any  particular  mention  here  5  how¬ 
ever. 
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ever,  the  following  obfervations,  refpedling 
animal  bodies,  founded  on  the  difeoveries, 
made  by  the  help  of  thefe  two  excellent 
jnftruments,  may  deferve  confideration. 

The  air  being  ftill,  or  in  motion,  of 
itfelf  makes  no  alteration  in  the  lwell  of 
the  thermometrical  fluids,  that  is  to  fay,  in 
the  pofitive  temperature  of  the  air  ;  but  it 
will,  notwithftanding,  affeeft  our  bodies  very 
differently,  in  the  two  cafes :  Air,  when  ftill 
all  around  us,  may  be  mild,  agreeable,  and 
fafe  ;  but  when  the  fame  air  is  formed  into 
a  wind,  and  beats  on  our  bodies,  it  may  be 
uncomfortable  and  chilling  5  and,  by  its  fre¬ 
quent  impulfe,  equal  in  this  cafe  to  an  aug¬ 
mented  quantity,  will  bear  hard  on  the 
nervous  papillae,  contract  the  cuticle,  and 
check  the  evaporation  of  that  very  fubtle 
effluvia,  which,  in  the  ordinary  ftate  of 
the  body,  is,  though  unperceived,  conti¬ 
nually  breathing  from  all  theveffels,vifcera, 
and  intermediate  fpaces  of  the  fpungy 
body,  through  the  minute fuperficial  pores; 
which  effluvia  being  coerced,  by  the  caufe 
mentioned,  will  infmuate  itfelf  among  the 
teguments ;  wander  here  and  there ;  irri¬ 
tate  and  convulfe  the  nervous  fibrillae  ;  oc¬ 
casion  vague  Stitches  and  Pains  ;  and  jlatu - 
lent  JDiflenJions  of  the  cellular  membrane. 
The  beft  defence  againft  thefe  complaints, 

is 
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%  a  loofe  upper  garment ;  and  the  remedy, 
when  they  are  acquired,  is  a  warm  room,, 
or  a  Warm  bed ;  and  if  need  be,  aided  by 

fome  gentle  diaphoretic  adminiftration. 

% 

Neither  does  an  increafed  weight  of 
the  air,  which  always  raifes  the  mercury  in 
the  Barometer,  neceifarily  affeft  the  Ther¬ 
mometer,  or  make  any  alteration  in  the 
pofitive  quantity  of  heat  in  the  atmofphere  $ 
but  it  will,  notwithftanding,  by  its  prefiure, 
have  a  very  confiderable  effedl  on  the  organ 
of  feeling,  and  change  the  ftate  of  our 
bodies,  from  eafy  to  difagreeable,fenfations ; 
and  by  the  rigors  it  frequently  occafions, 
will  operate  in  a  manner  limilar  to  that  oi 
an  increafe  of  the  pofitive  coldnefs  of  the 
atmofphere,  as  our  experience  will  often 
teftify,  in  the  brighteftand  hotteft  weather, 
when  the  wind  is  eafterly,  if  we  retire 
from  the  fun’s  rays  into  the  fhade. 

Dr.  Mead  *  has  computed  the  excefs  of 
the  preflure  of  the  air  on  a  human  body, 
when  the  mercury  rifes  to  30  inches,  from 
its  preflure,  when  handing  at  28  inches,  to 
amount  to  3060  pounds  weight  5  and  this 
difference  may  be  hill  greater,  by  how 
much  lower  the  mercury  may  fink  than  2  5 


*  De  imperio  Solis  ac  Lunse.  p*  2-3. 
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inches  at  one  time,  and  rife  higher  than  30 
at  another ;  which  may  be  eftimated,  from 
what  every  now  and  then  happens,  to  a- 
mount  to  another  thoufand  pounds  weight : 
Every  degree  of  variation  on  the  fcale  of 
the  barometer ;  that  is  every  tenth  part  of 
an  inch,  will  make  a  difference  of  150 
pounds  weight  on  the  fuperficies  of  the 
body  :  A  variation  of  two,  three,  or  more 
degrees,  in  the  fituation  of  the  mercury, 
is  an  almoft  daily  occurrence,  efpecially 
in  the  more  changeable  feafons  of  the  year, 
which  are  thofe  from  the  equinoxes,  to  the 
mean  diftances,  or  nearly  thereto,  on  both 
fides,  from  the  folftices  ;  fo  that  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  the  human  body  is  perpe¬ 
tually  liable  to,  and  very  frequently  fuffers,  a 
fudden  difference  of  weight  and  preffure,  on 
its  outward  furface,  amounting  to,  from 
three  to  500  pounds  weight,  lefs  or  more  : 
And  fuppofing  a  column  of  air,  of  an  inch 
diameter,  to  pafs  down  the  afpera  arteria, 
at  every  renewed  infpiration,  the  lungs 
will  be  expofed  to  receive  a  fudden  differ¬ 
ence  of  immediate  weight  and  preffure^ 
amounting  to  a  pound  or  more  each  time  3 
befides  what  it  will  fuffer  from  the  different 
expanfions  of  the  air,  as  more  or  lefs  con- 
denfed  and  weighty,  by  the  natural  heat  of 
the  lungs.  Well  compared  bodies,  com- 
pofed  of  firm  elaffcic  fibres,  with  warm 

fpiri- 
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fpiritudus  blood,  and  a  vigorous  circulation, 
may  accommodate  themfelves  to  thefe 
changes,  without  any  remarkable  difference 
of  fenfation;  but  weak  and  valetudinary 
conftitutions  muft  feel  them,  and  will  Ihew 
their  feeling  too,  by  contracted  counte¬ 
nances,  and  vifible  perturbations  ;  they 
will  be  more  or  lefs  affeded,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  fuddennefs  and  degree  of  thefe 
alterations  combined;  for  when  the  changes 
happen  flowly,  the  body  will  alfo  accom¬ 
modate  itfelf,  by  flow  and  lefs  perceived 
degrees,  to  the  change  ;  and  ftill  lefs,  if  the 
alterations  are  fmall  :  But  with  us  thefe 
viciffitudes  are  frequently  great  and  fudden ; 
the  mercury  will  fometimes  mount  up  an 
inch  or  more  in  lefs  than  twenty  -  rour 
hours,  and  at  others  will  fink  in  proportion 
as  fuddenly  :  The  laft  cafe  will  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  JVeaknefs  and  Low  fpirits ;  the  firft 
will  be  attended  with  thofe  complaints 
which  properly  belong  to  my  fubjed:  ,  for 
which  reafon  I  fhall  now  give  it  a  more 
particular  consideration. 

An  extraordinary  height  of  the  mercu¬ 
ry  in  the  barometer,  may  be  owing  to  one 
or  other  of  thefe  two  caufes  ;  either,  firft, 
to  an  accumulation  of  air,  occafioned  by  a 
itorm  rifing  in  forne  diftant  place,  and  blow- 
in  e*  in  a  direction  towards,  but  flopping  at. 
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Of  near  thofe  places  where  the  mercury 
appears  to  rife;  or,  fecondly,  to  a  fettled 
eafterly  wind,  which  always  has  this  effedt 
on  it.  The  firft  caufe  is  occalional,  of  fhort 
duration,  and  its  influence  lets  attended  to; 
the  laft  is  what  moft  frequently  happens, 
is  more  permanent,  and  its  confequences. 
more  injurious.  This  wind  blights  the  ve¬ 
getable,  and  is  more  or  lefs  hurtful  to  all 
the  tender  part  of  the  animal  creation  ;  it 
is  the  moft  piercing  and  diftrefling  wind 
that  blows,  to  valetudinary  perfons  :  By 
its  aufterity,  it  pinches  the  fuperficies  of  the 
body,  and,  by  its  preffure,  contracts  it 
within  narrower  dimenfions  :  It  (huts  up 
the  pores,  pens  in  the  vapors,  and  irritates  the 
nervous  papillae  :  It  painfully  diftends  the 
lungs,  dries  up  their  fuperficies,  and  often 
ex  amps  them. 

Moreover,  to  preferve  the  ballance,  fo 
neceffary  to  our  exiftence,  between  the 
external  and  internal  air ;  whenever  the 
preffure  of  the  air,  ab  extra ,  is  increafed,  the 
refifcance,^  infra,  mu  ft  be  increafed  in  pro¬ 
portion  ;  and  this  will  happen,  from  the  in¬ 
creafed  denfity  or  concentration  or  the 
fpring  of  the  internal,  confequent  upon  the 
augmented  preffure  of  the  outward  air. 
This  concentration  of  the  internal  air,  will 
be  neceffarily  followed  (more  efpeciallyv 

if 
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If  the  outward  caufe  continues  for  my 
time,  as  eafl erly  winds  often  do)  by  a  con— 
centration,  or  increafed  denfity  01  the  mais 
of  humors  i  as  the  bulks  of  tneir  compo¬ 
nent  fpherical  particles  aie,  c&tevis  pciTihiiSy 
greater  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  ftate  of 
the  air  inclofed  within  them,  or  included 
in  their  interfaces  :  And  the  fame  aggra¬ 
vated  preffure,  will  exert  a  repulfive  force- 
npon  all  the  circulating  humors  on  the  fu- 
perficies,  from  head  to  foot  9  whole  fie^ 
courfe  will  be  impeded,  or  flopped  there, 
and  the  totality  of  the  circulation  will  be 
retarded  :  Then  the  heart  will  labour,  in 
propelling  the  condenied,  increafed,  ano 
impeded  columns  of  blood,  thi  ough  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery,  and  the  aorta  i  HI  he  vigorous 
pulfation  of  the  whole  arterial  fyftem  will 
be  deadned  :  The  blood  will  afeend  in  ful¬ 
ler  ft  reams,  through  the  near  and  large  ca¬ 
vities  of  the  carotids,  to  the  head  *  ;  but 
there,  as  in  every  other  part,  will  pa.fs 
fluggifhly,  and  difficultly,  through  the  ca¬ 
pillary  ramifications,  which,  in  the  cortical 
part  of  the  brain,  are  infinitely  minute, 
yrQm  the  circutnflances  mentioned,  the 

«  FrJivids— - pe&ori  inimica  Cunt— fpiritus  vitales  et  fanguk 
nd  err  repeliuniwr,  todeque  ad  caput  cum  impetu  tranfmifr. 
tuntur— fanguis  congelatus  eft,  turn  is  qui  in  aorta  fuit,  quam 
|3Ie,  qui  in  corde  ftabulatur,  ex  quo  horrenda  primum  iymp- 

tomata?  delude  repentiw  cwidc  Sden,  lib,  iv.  14&* 

fol- 
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'following  diforders,  fomc  or  others,  fewer » 
or  more  in  number,  are  wont  to  enfue,  viz.. 
Rigors,  Numbnefs  ■,  jpafmodic  Stitches  ;  Cramps, 
and  vagrant  Rains,  often  called  rheumatic  j 
P alpitations  ;  Oppreflions  about  the  prcecordia  ; 
convul/me  Spajms  oh  the  diaphragm,  and  left 
07  fee  of  the  (lomach,  occafoning  intolerable 
pinchings  felt  in  the  pit  of  the  fomach ;  a  f  mall , 
opprefed,  or  fluttering  Pulfe  ;  Dejeffion  of 
fpirits  ;  Dizzinefs,  or  Stupor  of  the  head ; 
Perturbations  of  the  body ;  of  the  imagination, 
and  temper ;  Night -mare,  or  confufed  and  dif- 
turbed  Sleeps ;  and  fometimes  Stagnation,  in -* 
ternal  Gangrene ,  and  death. 


It  may  afford  fome  comfort  to  va-. 
letudinary  perfons,  fuffering  under  any  of 
the  foregoing  diforders,  from  the  caufe  re¬ 
cited,  to  know,  that,  generally  fpeaking, 
they  may  be  fure  of  relief,  when  the  wind 
changes,  and  the  mercury  fubfides  :  The 
conditions  of  their  folids  and  fluids  will  al¬ 
ter  with  the  weather  :  Farther,  if  they 
will  not  defpife  the  means,  or  think  much 
of  the  tiouole  ;  they  have  it  in  their  power, 
while  fuch  oppreffive  weather  lafts,  to 
blunt  the  force  of  its  impulfe,  and  to  {of¬ 
ten  the  feveritv  of  the  fymptoms,  which- 
an  unguarded  weak  body  is  liable  to  from, 
it,  viz.  by  an  addition  to  their  outward  de¬ 
fences  of  clothing ;  fuch  as  a  fupernumc- 
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rary  woollen  waiftcoat,  and  a  loofe  fw> 
tout ;  which  have  greater  effects  in  this  cafe, 
than  is  readily  conceived ;  not  forgetting 
the  dimenlions  and  fubftance  of  the  wig,  or 
other  coverings  of  the  head  ;  which  fhould 
have  fo  much  thicknefs  and  extent,  as 
fufficiently  to  intercept  its  chilling  attacks 
upon  the  common  fenfory,  and  to  cover 
the  neck  and  ears  from  its  infults. 

“  It  ihould  feem  a  general  rule,  fays  an 
ingenious  author  *,  “  that  cceteris  paribus , 
the  greatnefs  of  the  viciilitudes  of  the 
46  air,  increafes  with  the  latitudes  of  the 
“  places,  as  you  go  from  the  equator.’* 
The  climate  which  w£  inhabit,  joined 
to  our  fituation  as  an  ifland,  expofes  us, 
perhaps,  more  to  fuch  viciffitudes,  than 
any  other  nation  hitherto  known  :  We  are 
obnoxious  to  all  the  changes  of  weather, 
which  a  great  diftance  from  the  equator; 
and  which  fea,  continental,  and  polar, 
cold,  icy  winds  can  produce.  All  the 
£C  parts  of  the  world  (fays  the  fame  wri~ 
“  terf")  within  the  torrid  zones,  have  that 
“  advantage  of  the  weather  there  being 
“  much  more  uniform  than  with  us.  Their 
“  air  fuffers  much  fmaller  changes,  both 
cc  in  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  atmofk 

*  Dr.  Marlines  Eilays,  p.  306.  f  Marline,  p.  104 — 5. 

“  phere. 
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**  pHere,  and  in  the  degrees  of  heat  where- 
“  with  it  is  warmed.  He  tells  us,  from 
“  Dr.  Halley ,  that  within  the  tropics,  the 
“  variation  in  the  height  of  the  mercury, 
“  in  the  barometer,  was  very  little;  that 
“  in  the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  in  the  latitude 
“  22,  the  difference  in  the  higheft  and 
“  lowed  afternoon  heats,  in  a  twelve* 
“  month's  time,  was  but  15  divifions  j 
“  and  that  in  Malacca,  but  2  deg.  from 
•“  the  equator,  the  weather  was  fo  tempe- 
<c  rate  and  equable,  that  for  feven  month* 
“  together,  the  fpirits  in  the  thermometer 
were  never  under  60,  nor  above  70.” 

With  us  the  variation  in  the  height  of' 
the  mercury  may  be  full  three  inches,  and 
the  difference  between  the  higheft  and  low- 
vft  warmth  between  7 o  and  80  divifions 
for  I  have  known  the  fpirits  to  fink  dowi* 
near  to  the  bulb  itfelf  *. 

*  °"  i,a.ni'ary  9.  I739;4°.  ‘he  fpirits  in  my  Thermo- 
meter,  (which  was  of  the  fame  conftrudlion  with  that  which. 
Dr.  Martine  calls  the  ftandard  one  of  the  R  S  EfTay* 
p.  226)  funk  down  to  104 :  But  Mr.  Derham,  in  the  Phil. 

.  ab*  voL  1V-  Parf  2,  p.  xi 6.  mentions  an  account  he  re* 
ceived  from  Hall,  in  Saxony,  a  place  nearly  in  the  fame  la¬ 
titude  _  with  London,  of  a  defeent  of  the  fpirits,  in  1708 
when  it  was  totus  intro,  fph&ravt.  * 

On  July  2,  1749,  the  mercury  in  my  Farenheit  was  up 
at  82,  withindoors;  but  in  another,  belonging  to  a  friend 
and  kept  in  the  open  air,  it  was  at  87.  On  July  u,  I7  ’ 
the  heat  was  very  nearly  equal,  according  to  both  pur  obi 
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Very  great  and  fudden  exceffes,  botit 
in  the  weight  and  coldnefs  of  the  air,  fre-3 
quently  happen  together  :  The  barometer 
will  rife  to  a  great  height,  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  thermometer  finks  very  low  :  This 
ftate  of  air  will  be  oftentimes  accompanied 
with  a  fierce  driving  north-eaft  wind  ;  the 
atmofphere  will  be  replete  with  an  almoft 
impenetrable  fog,  and  bound  up  by  a  ftiff, 
frofty  congelation ;  the  fun’s  rays  will  be 
obfcured,  and  his  difk,  if  feen  at  all,  will  ap¬ 
pear  red  like  blood :  This  ferocious  weather 
is  yet  more  tolerable,  than  that  which  often 
fucceeds  to  it  >  that  is,  when  either  it  very 
flowly  breaks  away ;  or  thaws  and  freezes 
again  by  fits ;  and  when,  by  the  partial  fe- 
folution  of  the  froft,  the  whole  atmofphere 
becomes  loaded  with  damp  icy  fpicula, 
hovering  low  in  the  air,  near  the  earth ;  or 
falling  in  the  form  of  diffolving  fnow  and 
fleet :  This  is  not  an  unfrequent  cafe  in 
our  winter  feafons.  This  ftate  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere  is  the  mod  piercing ;  the  mod 
dreadful  and  dangerous,  to  be  either  felt  on 
the  fuperficies  of  the  body,  or  to  be 
breathed  in  by  the  refpiratory  p  adages, 
that  can  happen,  efpecially  to  weakly  or 
valetudinary  perfons  :  Indeed  at  fuch  times. 
Common  inftind,  and  the  fimpleft  didates 
of  rational  nature,  urge  fo  flrongly,  as  to 
overcome  the  mod:  ftubborn  prejudices;  and 
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even  force  perfons  of  the  moft  robuft  con- 
ftitutions,  to  fetk  the  fhelter  and  defence 
of  the  moft  fubftantial  and  warm  garments, 
which  they  can  wrap  themfelves  up  in. 
Now,  what  perfons  of  fuch  ftrong  confti- 
tutions,  and  under  the  power  of  prejudice 
againft  fuch  methods  of  defence,  feel  them- 
felves  compelled  to  do,  under  fuch  very 
fevere  circumftances ;  thofe  of  a  more  ten¬ 
der  frame  ihould  pradtife,  under  circum¬ 
ftances  of  a  ftmilar  nature,  though  left 
violent  in  degree,  from  a  prudential  care  of 
themfelves,  in  proportion  as  their  fen  ba¬ 
tons  are  more  exquilite,  more  eafily  ex¬ 
cited  i  and  as  they  are  more  liable  to  ftiffer 
real  injuries  from  them  :  For  although,  as 
well  in  the  coldeft,  as  in  the  moft  ftfttry 
Climates,  tne  fi ame  of  iome  conftitutions 
may  be  found  connected,  and  tied  together’ 
with  fuch  ftrength,  and  at  the  fame  time 
with  fuch  an  accurate  and  nicely  adjufted 
mechamfm  of  all  the  parts,  as  to  be  accom¬ 
modated,  by  an  interchangeable  relaxation' 
and  recovery  of  their  fpriug,  not  only  to 
each  extreme  of  a  climate,  but  alfo  to  all 
its  fudden  vipifiitudes  ;  thefe,  however,  are 
but  very  rare;  the  valetudinaries  make 
much  the  greater  number ;  and  to  thefe, 
more  especially,  the  intermediate  diftance 
between  the  extremes  of  a  climate,  or  the 
pjddle  temperature  of  the-  air,  proves  moft 

agree* 
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agreeable  and  falutary ;  nay,  they  fcarcely 
ever  feel  themfelves  at  perfect  eafe,  and  in 
good  fpirits,  but  under  this  middle  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  air  *. 

When  the  heat  of  the  air  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeds  this  middle  temperature,  both  men 
and  beads  are  fain  to  provide  for  themfelves 
againft  it,  the  bed  way  they  can,  either  as 
reafon  or  as  indind  didates,  viz.  by  laying 
afide  fome  part  of  their  clothing  ;  or  by 
taking  on  a  thinner  fort ;  or  by  wrap¬ 
ping  themfelves  over  in  fuch  as  the 
ihn’s  fcorching  rays  cannot  penetrate ;  or 
by  withdrawing  themfelves  from  them,  to 
ihades,  coverts,  and  waters.  In  very  cold 
countries,  nature  has  provided  the  beads 
With  Ihaggy,  thick,  warm  coverings :  Some 
of  the  bird  kind  drift  their  countries  in  the 
different  leafons,  in  order  to  find  a  tem¬ 
perate  climate  :  The  rational  fpecies  keep 
plofe  to  their  houfes,  huts,  and  doves ;  and 
are  glad  to  borrow  furs  from  the  beads,  to 
wrap  themfelves  all  over  in ;  or,  in  want 
of  thefe,  to  put  on  others,  the  thicked 
garments  they  can  procure.  In  all  coun¬ 
tries,  but  our  own,  when  the  cold  is  fe- 
yere  for  that  climate,  nature’s  didates  are 
obeyed,  by  a  fuitable  provifion  of  fires  and 


♦  Martine,  p.  jot. 
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clothing,  as  the  proper  fence  againft  mif- 
chiers  :  i  he  French  and  Italians  have  their 
under  waiftcoats  *,  and  the  Dutch  are  well 
known  to  multiply  them,  occafionally,  as 
their  country,  like  ours,  is  fubje<ft  to  thick 
fogs,  and  cold  damp  weather.  What 
fufficient  reafon,  therefore,  can  be  given, 
why  the  Englijh,  of  ail  nations,  fhould  be 
the  molt  averfe  to  this  temporary  and  falu- 
tary  alteration  of  their  clothing,  &c.  and 
be  fo  fuperior,  as  they  often  are,  to  all 
admonitions,  frominftindt;  from  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  reafonable  nature ;  from  prudence  ; 
neceffity  ;  and  from  the  example  of  other 
nations  ?  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  a  little 
more  conformity,  in  this  particular,  would 

*  Augujlus  Ctsfar  was  a  valetudinary  all  his  life :  He  was 
r  e?jt0  ta^C  »  anc*  unable  to  endure  either  extreme 
°  cold  or  heat  :  To  defend  himfelf  againft  the  feverities  of 
the  winter  weather ;  and  to  ward  off  the  diforders  he  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  liable  to,  which  are  mentioned  to  be  Coryzas, 
Hoarfenejfes ,  Coughs ,  Inflations ,  and  the  like  ;  he  found  it 
neceffary,  while  the  winter  feafon  lafted,  to  wear,  under  a 
t  lck  coat,  four  waiftcoats,  befides  an  under  waiftcoat,  and  a 
ftomacher  under  that.  He  praftifed  alfo  great  temperance 
in  eating  and  drinking ;  fo  far,  fometimes,  as  to  forbear 
touching  any  of  the  varieties  at  a  banquet,  and  to  fup  by 
himlelf,  on  fome  one  fimple  difh,  after  his  guefts  were  de¬ 
parted  :  Nay,  as  he  himfelf  pleafantly  relates  it,  in  a  letter 
to  iibenus,  he  kept  his  fafts  more  ftri&ly  than  a  lew.  By 
*  ^.e  e ■ffeiffarkable  inftances  of  his  care  and  prudence,  not- 
withltanding  the  many  infirmities  of  his  conftitution,  he 
held  out  chearfully  to  the  feventy-fixth  year  of  his  age.  See 
Sueton.  in  Vit.  Ed.  Pitifc.  Ch.  Ixxvi.  Ixxxi.  c.  See  alfo 
"errar.  de  re  veft.  Part  i.  p.  3,  171,  172,  175.  Part  2. 
p.  163,  de  vodbus  Toga,  tunica,  Subucu/a}  Thorace. 
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be  a  means,  of  rendering  thelives  of  many 
perfons,  much  more  comfortable  than  they 
are  •  and  would  prevent  many  uneafineffes, 
and  difeafes  they  are  liable  to  fuffer  from 
the  neglect  of  it,  efpecially  in  cold  feafons 
and  weather;  by  which  negled  they  alfolay  a 
foundation  for  fixed  Rheumatifms  ■,  Stiffnefies ; 
Lamenefles ;  and  other  obftinate  diforders,  for 
life  ;  and  particularly  fuch  as  are  of  the 
nervofe  kind.  And  I  am  the  more  war¬ 
ranted  to  prefs  fuch  a  conformity,  as  I 
have  known  many  perfons  fubjebt  to  Rheu¬ 
matic  pains ;  to  nervofe  aitd  flatulent  Stric¬ 
tures  and  Difien/ions,  Stitches  and  Cramps, 
in  the  winter  feafon,  either  entirely  need 
from  them,  or  greatly  relieved,  by  being 
perfuaded  into  it.  But  there  is  one  caution, 
in  relation  to  this  doctrine,  which  ihc u ■  d  be 
reii'houfly  obferved,  in  order  to  lecure  its 
</ood  effefts ;  and  that  is,  never  luddenly 
to  lay  by  any  fuch  additional  garments ; 
either  thofe  upper  ones,  uled  occaiionally, 
more  efpecially  while  the  body  is  in  a  warm¬ 
ed  {bate ;  or  fuch  as  are  taken  on,  to  be  habi¬ 
tually  worn  throughout  a  fealon  *  ;  for  in 
either  of  thefe  cafes,  what  was  defigned 


*  Neque  eft  aliud,  quod  plus  defendit  corpora  contra  vim 
caufarum  externarum,  quam  fi  quis  veruo  tempore  tarde  m- 
vuat  veftimenta  hyberna,  rurfumque  ato  augeat  a:ftivas  ve- 
ft€S  autumaaii  tempore.  Boerh.  InHit.  p.  472* 
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as  a  remedy*  may  prove  the  caufe  of  i 
difeafe. 

I  shall  clofe  this  account,  with  an  ob- 
fervation  relating  to  the  natives  of  our 
Weft  India  colonies.  What  Dr.  Marline 
has  remarked,  fpeaking  of  vegetables,  viz. 

That  natives  of  warm  countries  will  be 
“  chilled  to  death,  if  not  artfully  protedl- 
“  ed  from  the  injuries  of  our  fevere  wea- 
“  ther  -f-”,  is  not  only  juft  with  regard  to 
thefe,  but  will  equally  hold  good  in  refpeft 
to  the  animal  creation  and  the  human 
fpecies  $  for  I  have  feen  feveral  of  the  na¬ 
tives  of  thefe  ifland  colonies,  wdio  came 
from  that  hot  part  of  the  world,  to  this 
cold  country,  on  the  advance,  or  fometimes 
in  the  decline  of  autumn,  deftroyed  by  this 
unfeafonable  change  of  climate.  They  felt 
themfelves  chilled  at  firft;  by  degrees  became 
more  and  more  benumbed  and  inert ;  loft 
all  their  vivacity,  and  alrnoft  ail  fenfation  ; 
then  grew  foporofe  and  motionlefs ;  at  laft 
fell  into  irrecoverable  ftupors,  and  died  of 
a  general  mortification  :  In  ftiort,  it  may 
be  laid,  that  they  were  truly  blighted  and 
periihed  like  a  tender  flower. 

f  Martine,  p.  298. 
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